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addressing the distinguished gathering. L. to R. Prof. Wadia, 


Sir Homi Mody, Lord Morrison, Mr. Kudchedkar at the back. 
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L. to R. Prof. Wadia, Dr. Radhakrishnan, Sir Homi Mody, Lord Morrison and Dr. Manshardt. 
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Prof. A. R. Wadia is seen bidding goodbye to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of 
India, at the inaugural function of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences. 





". Girt, Governor of Kerala, among other distinguished guests 
at the Variety Entertainment. 


Lord Morrison is addressing the gathering at the Bombay University Convocation Hall on 
Trade Unionism. L. to R. Lord Morrison, Shri Shantilal Shah, Minister for Law and Labour, 
Makarashtra State, and Prof. Wadia, 








TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
BOMBAY 


SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS 


February 4, 1961 to February 9, 1961 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1961 


PROGRAMME 


3.00 pm.—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India inaugurated the Silver 
Jubilee Celebration at the Institute premises 
in Chembur. Sir Homi Mody, Chairman of 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust presided on the 
occasion, 

5.10 p.m-—Professor A. R. Wadia, M.P., 


BD. Litt., Bar-at-Law, welcomed the distin- 
guished visitors and guests. 


4.25 p.m.—Mrs. Dasgupta, President of 
the Alumni Association of the Institute 
conveyed to the guests the best wishes of the 


Alumni. 


5.30 p.m.—Mr. S. G. Selassie, President of 
the Students’ Union of the Institute spoke on 
the activities of the Union. 


5.35 p.m.—Sir Homi Mody, Chairman of 
the Governing Board of the Institute 
introduced to the audience the Chief Guest 
of the evening. 


545 pm.—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Chief 
Guest of the evening paid a tribute to the 
Institute. 

5.55 p.m.—Sir Homi Mody made conclud- 
ing rematks. 

6.00 pm.—National Anthem. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1961 


6.00 pam-—A wariety entertainment pro- 


gramme was ‘presented at the Institute 
premises by the students and staff of the 


Institute. The Hon’ble V. V. Giri, Governor 
of Madras State was the Chief Guest of 
Honour. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1961 


6.00 p.m.—Rt. Hon’ble Lord ‘Morrison of 
Lambeth, who had been invited by the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust to deliver the Dorab 
Tata Memorial Lectures, gave a lecture on 
British Trade Unionism in the Convocation 
Hall of the University of Bombay. Shri 
Shantilal H. Shah, Minister of Labour, 
Government of Maharashtra was in:the chair. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1961 


6.00 p.m.—A symposium on Social Policy 
in a Welfare State was held in the Convocation 
Hall of the University of Bombay and the 
following had participated in the Symposium: 


1. Shri P. D. Kulkarni, Senior Research 
Officer, Planning Commission, New 
Delhi. 


. Shri M. C. Nanavatty Director, Social 
Education, ‘Ministry of Community 
Development and Cooperation, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi. 


. Dr. V. Jagannadham, Professor, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi. 


. Smt. M. Clubwala Jadhav, Hon. General 
Secretary, Indian Conference of Social 
Work, Madras. 


Dr. T.R. Narvane, Minister of Social 
Welfare, Government of Maharashtra, 
presided over the Symposium. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1961 


6.00 p.m.—The Alumni Association of the 
Institute has arranged a Brains Trust in the 
Convocation Hall of the University of Bombay 
when the following eminent specialists formed 
the Panel. 


Panel: 


1. Prof. A. R. Wadia, D.Litt., M.P. (Ques- 
tion Master), Director, Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences 
Prof. Lightman 


. Mrs. Fathema Ismail, Fellowship of the 
Physically Handicapped 


. Dr. B. H. Mehta 
5. Dr. K. R. Masani 
. Mr. A. D. Shroff 


. Prof. G. D. Parikh, Rector, Bombay 
University 


8. Mr. P. V. Kamath, Personnel Manager, 
British Drug House 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1961 


8.30 p.m.—The celebrations concluded 
with a subscription dinner at the National 
Sports Club of India, Hornby Vellard, 
Bombay. 


To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of the 
Institute, a Souvenir Volume, History 
and Philosophy of Social Work in India was 
brought out by the Institute, and the Volume 
contains authoritative chapters on different 
subjects of social welfare, contributed by 
well-known specialists in different fields of 
social work, including members of the 
Faculty and alumni of the Institute. 

It had also been proposed to raise a Jubilee 
Guest House Fund and all well-wishers of the 
Institute were requested to send their dona- 
tions, 


WELCOME ADDRESS 





Professor A. R. Waprta 


(Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences) 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, Sir Homi Mody, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


As Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences it is my proud privilege to welcome 
you all to the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and parti- 
cularly you, Sir, for having so willingly 
agreed to come all the way from Delhi to 
inaugurate this celebration and share in our 
joy. You, Sir, have been an old friend of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences; and as 
far. back as nearly twenty years ago you gave 
the Convocatior Address which many still 


remember. On that occasion you paid a 
handsome tribute to the House of Tatas 
which will bear repetition on this occasion. 
“Today I have an opportunity to pay my 
tribute of admiration to the Tatas not only 
for their great enterprise in the industrial 
life of our country but for their wisdom with 
which they devote a good part of their 
fortune to the service of the public‘and this 
school in particular.” ; iaehe 


A span of twenty-five years is‘not ‘a long 
period for an institution but it is long énough 
to enable the individuals. who have shared in 
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building it up to rejoice at the success of their 
work. We are particularly happy to have 
in our midst Dr. Clifford Manshardt under 
whose inspiration the ‘Tatas _ started 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work. He was also its first Director and 
thus moulded it. He has continued to show 
an abiding interest in the Institute, for at 
the time of the opening of these premises 
some six and half years ago he came all the 
way from Delhi and today he has come all 
the way from Karachi to participate in the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Insti- 
tution he started. After him Dr. Kumarappa 
was Director for 12 years and built up the 
reputation of the Institute. It is our mis- 
fortune that he is no more with us to be 
present today, but I am sure his spirit 
rejoices, at the work that he did for this 
Institution. 


The significance of the Tatas cannot be 
over-emphasised ‘but this institution could 
not have developed without the generous 
assistance of the Government of India 
and the Governments of Bombay (now 
Maharashtra), Hyderabad (now Andhra 
Pradesh), Bihar and Mysore. 


We are truly grateful to the Trustees of 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for the priceless gift 
of a lecture from Lord Morrison on Trade 
Unionism in Britain. It is a rare opportunity 
to have a seasoned politician and a seasoned 
trade unionist like Lord Morrison to give us 
the benefit of his vast experience. I have 
great pleasure in welcoming in our midst 
Lady Morrison as well. I should like to 
mention one more name and that is the name 
of Dr. Lightman. He is a representative of 
the Technical Co-operation Mission, and he 
is working in the Madras School of Social 
Work and he has come here all the way from 
Madras just to honour us. This morning I 
had a letter from the Head of the Mission, 
Dr. Aptekar, regretting that he is unable to 


come, but I am very very happy ‘that at least 
one representative of T.C.M. is with us, 
for this reason that the whole inspiration of 
social work has come from the United States 
of America, and it is but fair that a 
representative of the United States of 
America should be with us this afternoon to 
rejoice with us. 


So far as our programme is concerned, you 
will see, Sir, that we have followed a very 
scholarly and very dignified plan. Apart 
from the lecture of Lord Morrison, we have 
got a very interesting Symposium on a 
burning topic of the day, and we have got 
an interesting Brains Trust. But the one 
noteworthy venture that we have under- 
taken is the publication of the History and 
Philosophy of Social Work in India. It was 
a part of our programme that it should be 
published today and the first copies presented 
to our distinguished guest as well as to our 
Chairman but we have been disappointed. 
I cannot blame anyone for it, because there 
are thirty-two writers, and the volume has 
come to over 500 pages, and in spite of the 
very hard work put in by both the publishers, 
the Allied Publishers and the press, the 
Commercial Printing Press, it has not been 
possible to bring out the volume in time. 


While emphasising the academic side of 
our programme I shall plead guilty to the 
charge of not forgetting the human and the 
social side of this celebration. Tomorrow we 
shall have our Variety Entertainment which 
has given ample scope to our students, past 
and present, to exhibit their varied talents in 
music, dance and drama. We have arranged 
also for a Dinner as the last function of this 
programme with the Chief Méinister of 
Maharashtra as our Chief Guest. 


Perhaps the most ambitious part of 
our programme is the idea to have a Guest 
House to be called the “Silver Jubilee Guest 
House”. We have felt the need for it because 
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matty of our eld: students would like to: visit 
their alma mater and stay there for a few 
days to refresh their old associations with the 
Institute. We have also students of. other 
Schools of Social. Work: coming to visit us, 
and we have also foreign visitors, social 
workers, and social work educationists whom 
we should like to have in our midst for some 
time to exchange ideas and to give the benefit 
of their experience to our students. We are 
cautious that this is an ambitious and costly 
scheme, and so far we have to admit that 
we have not been able to collect more than 
Rs. 5000/- but this is a long term venture 
and we hope to collect substantial amounts 
through Variety Entertainments and the 
premiere shows of cinema films. When we 
feel that we have done our part we would 
be justified in approaching the Sir Dorabjji 
Tata Trust Trustees and tapping their 
generosity, and, I am sure, we shall not look 
to them in vain. 


In conclusion, let me confess ta 4 sense: of 
disappointment that on the. present: occasion 
we miss the presence of Mr. J. R. D. Tata 
and our beloved Governor, Shri Shri Prakas# 
who has always’ beett 4 great friend of the 
Institute ever since the time years ago when 
he sent his own son to the Institute and of 
our popular Chief Minister, Shri Y. B. Chavan 
who has always shown a lively interest.in the 
work of our Institute. 


May I thank all of you, ladies and gentle- 
men, who have taken the trouble to come. 
to a distant corner of Bombay city and shown 
your interest in the work. of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences:? We rejoice that. the 
completion of twenty-five years of good sound: 
work as given us a chance to celebrate the 
birth of a new profession in India: and also’ 
enabled us to take stock of what we have done 
and to dream of what we can do in future. 





SPEECH OF MRS. A. DAS GUPTA 


Chairman of the Alumni Association 





Dr. RapHakrRisHNAN, Mr. CHAIRMAN, 
Sm Homi Moni, Professor WapDiA AND 
LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN, 


I bring to you today the warmest greet- 
ings and the best wishes from all the 
Alumni of the Tata Institute. The Insti- 
tuté has just completed twenty-five years 
of pioneering activities in the field of 
scientific social work. More than two 
decades ago wher the necessity for training 
social workers: was' not so much keenly felt 


by the comntunity, this Institute was 
established to train’ social workers, whose 


importance can hardly be overemphasised 
today. 


Social service, as such, was never un- 
known to the people of our great land. 
From Lord Buddha to Swami Vivekananda, 
all taught us that service to humanity is 
the basis of religion. With the: progress of. 
history, the mould of the society has 
changed. The domination. of machine 
today has effected tremendous changes in 
the life and habit of the people. Indus- 
trialisation has given rise to many com- 
plicated social problems. It is now impera- 
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tive to have trairied social workers to tackle 
such problems from a scientific angle. 


The Tata Institute by now, has trained 
more than one thousand social workers, 
they now practise social work and render 
service to the people all over the country. 
We can rightly feel proud of their 
achievement. 


The past students of the Institute have 
excelled everywhere in the field of profes- 
sional work and study. They honour the 
respect and responsibility entrusted to them. 
The efforts made by the Alumni to spread 
social welfare education in India is of no 
mean importance today. It will interest 
you to know that the Alumni have an 
Association of their own, formed in 1938, to 
establish closer contacts with the members 
and exchange views and ideas. The idea 
was to raise the professional standard and 


to maintain high morale. Our Association 
also serves as a vital link between the 
Institute and its ex-students. 


Before I close, I convey to you Sir, on 
behalf of the ex-students our deepest 
regards. We feel extremely happy and 
honoured to have you, the great philosopher, 
teacher and diplomat amongst. us this 
evening. 


To you Mr. Chairman, we convey to you 
our gratefulness. The country and the peo- 
ple will remember you for your pioneering 
activities in the field of social science 
education. 


To you Sir, Professor Wadia, we shall 
ever continue to look upon you as our 
friend, philosopher and guide. May the 
Institute grow more and more under your 
able leadership. 


SPEECH OF SEYOUM G. SELASSIE 


President of the Students’ Union 





Mr. Chairman Sir, Your Excellency, 
Members of the Faculty and honourable 
guests. I am short of words to express my 
feelings about this unique opportunity given 
to me, on this auspicious occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, to welcome your Excellency 
and you ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of 
the students of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. The gracious presence, amidst us, 
of His Excellency Dr. S. Radhakrishnan is 
a rare honour for us, and our gratefulness 
for it is beyond our expression. For us the 


students, his presence is a source of inspira- 
tion and zeal, and the task ahead of us as 
future S6cial workers will be made easier 
through his patronage and guidance. His 
interest in Education and other social 
services are very encouraging for those who 
are in these fields. 


May I be kindly permitted to strike a 
personal note? It is a lucky accident that 
one of the earliest students of the Tata 
Institute was Mr. John Barnabas who is 
now adviser to the Ministry of National 
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Community Development in Addis Ababa. 
It was his scheme to have a few Ethiopians 
trained as social workers in India, and his 
choice naturally fell on his own alma mater. 
We are four of us studying here. It has 
been a happy experience. We have met 
with such friendliness all around us that we 
have grown to love India and this beautiful 
city of Bombay. We have become part and 
parcel of the little community of Tataians 
here, and that explains why an Ethiopian 
stands before you, this evening as President 
of the Students’ Union; I consider it my 
duty to give our guests a brief idea as to 
how the Students’ Union functions. It is 
now years since the Students’ Union of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences was 
formed. Ever since the establishment of 
this Institute, the number of students has 
been steadily growing every year. Hence 


the need for an organization to cater to the 
social and cultural needs of the students, 
and to bring about more understanding and 
closer relationship among students coming 


from the different states. This organization 
is a non-political body, and its activities are 
guided by purely social and cultural motives. 
Its activities provide the students with a 
diversion from the strain of hard work in 
the academic and practical work. 


The office-bearers of the Students’ Union 
are elected by the students, and elections 


4 


are held twice in an academic year. The 
first elections are held in mid-August and 
the second in the end of January. 


The objective of the Students’ Union, 
beside providing the students with cultural 
and social opportunities, is to develop in 
them a sense of responsibility and efficiency 
in handling things which require organiza- 
tional capacity. That’s why both the Insti- 
tute authorities and the students themselves 
share the view that as many students as 
possible should be given an opportunity to 
shoulder the responsibilities during their 
period of stay in the Institute, and it is 
with this idea in mind that elections are 
held twice a year. 


The Union makes arrangements for both 
indoor and outdoor sports activities with a 
view to maintaining the physical fitness of 
the students. It also sponsors students’ 
publications, such as The Kings and 
Cabbages, bringing out the lighter side of 
the students, published twice in a term, and 
the -second Karmayogi, published once a 
year. 


Before I close I would like to repeat that 
we the students of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences are honoured by your 
presence; and rejoice in our good luck that 
we are in this Institute in the year of its 
Silver Jubilee. 








SPEECH OF SIR HOMI MODY 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 


Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Lapizrs and GENTLEMEN, 


The Dorab Tata Trust has been parti- 
cularly active these last few days, and this 
is the third occasion within a week on which 
I am speaking at a function held under the 
auspices of the Trust. I welcome you all to 
this gathering in celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of our institution, and we feel parti- 
cularly honoured that Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has consented to inaugurate it. I personally 
feel that a silver jubilee is rather a short 
period in the life of an institution to call for 
a celebration. It is rather different in the case 
of individuals. When a man and a woman 


manage to live together for twenty-five years 
in holy wedlock — it often means unholy 
deadlock — having to see and talk to each 


other first thing in the morning and last 
thing at night, it is certainly an occasion for 
congratulation. It says much for their 
capacity for patient suffering and it carries 
an assurance that the rest of the marital 
journey will be more or less smooth. 


I said that I did not think that the 
silver jubilee of an institution ought to be 
celebrated, but I must hasten to say that as 
this is a pioneering institution, there is a 
great deal of justification for the celebration 
of the first twenty-five years of its existence. 
I am glad to be presiding on the occasion, 
particularly because I am one of those who 
was present at the birth of the Institute, not 
in any parental capacity, at the most as a 
next of kin; and I well remember the pro- 
posals which Dr. Manshardt put up in those 
days for the foundation of a school for social 
workers. New fangled ideas, particuarly on 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 


Lorp and Lapy Morrison, Proressor WapiA, 


the part of the Americans, do not generally 
appeal to me, and I must say that I was 
quite sceptical about the utility of such an 
institution. But I pocketed my scepticism, 
and we embarked upon this venture of train- 
ing professional social workers in June 1936. 


In those days, the concept of providing 
training and opportunities for livelihood in 
a field so new was rather novel, because, 
apart from some few institutions and establish- 
ments running a creche or a canteen and 
wanting a welfare officer, there was not much 
gainful employment to be had. Today both 
the public and the private sector are tumbl- 
ing over one another to capture qualified 
workers from this school. I am glad the 
public sector has also come in. They need 
nore than we do. A Welfare State aspiring 
to provide for its citizens from the cradle to 
the grave, and in the process, hastening the 
progress to the grave, must create employ- 
ment on a scale not previously thought of. 
The only point is whether the standard of 
excellence can be maintained. Dr. Manshartlt 
when he put forward his proposals suggested 
making an initial experiment with 20 students 
Showing a caution unusual in an American 
and worthy of a Scotsman, he did not repeat 
the experiment until the first 20 students 
had passed out. And so it was that we 
gradually built up this institution, created a 
reputation and an awareness of the country’s 
needs in the field of social work. Soon it 
became necessary to increase admissions, and 
larger and larger numbers came for speciali- 
tion and short-term courses. I must tell you 
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that the specialisation and short-term courses 
are reaching an alarming figure, with the 
result we have let loose upon India as many 
as 650 trained workers. I do not mean it in 
any derogatory sense. It included training of 
officers sent to us by special institutions, by 
government and others. 


There are two features of this institutions 
which I would like to stress. One is that we 
have students from every part of the 
country; there are no religious or racial 
barriers. Not only that,but we have students 
from the Middle East, from Asian countries 
and from Africa. We thus have created an 
atmosphere of tolerance which, I think, needs 
to be emulated in other spheres. I wish that 
a few politiciar.s could also be sent to us for 
training, so that this casteeism and provin- 
cialism which are the curses of our country 
may in time disappear. 


The second feature of our institute which 
singles it out is that we have been instru- 
mental in developing other institutions. I 
am glad to say that some of our old students 
are at the head of new schools. In this way 
we have created a demand for more social 
workers, and I think the work done by our 
alumni, past and present, in this direction 
has been most valuable. It may be that other 
institutions may outstrip us. We will not be 
worrying about them. The mother will be 
proud of her children. 


I must take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute to the staff, past and present, for 
their devotion to the cause of this Institute, 
and naturally pride of place must go to 
Dr. Manshardt. I do not know what he is 
doing now-a-days. But, however, important 
his work might be, let me tell him that 
when he looks back on his past, he will 
find that the initiation of this institute has 
been his ‘most outstanding contribution to 
India. After Dr. Manshardt came the late 


Dr. Kumarappa who was there practically 
from the beginning of the institute. He did 
a great deal to place it on the map of India, 
and he went abroad at the invitation of vari- 
ous governments and obtained scholarships 
and grants and so on. Altogether his work 
was of a sterling character, in particular in 
connection with the transfer of the Home to 
its present quarters, Professor Wadia came in 
1953. Before I forget, I would like to 
congratulate him on behalf of us all for the 
Padma Bhushan which the President of 
India has conferred upon him. He has 
directed this institute with great distinction 
and to him and to his colleagues all honour 
is due for building it up. 


I also take this opportunity of welcoming 
Lord and Lady Morrison. Lord Morrison, 
as Professor Wadia has just told you, is going 
to give a lecture on Monday on Trade 
Unionism. It is just as well as that on 
account of an unavoidable engagement I am 
not going to preside on that occasion. I 
would have thoroughly disagreed with every- 
thing that he might say. 


“Now gentlemen, I have to say a few words 
about Dr. Radhakrishnan. It is so difficult 
to speak about a man who has achieved such 
distinction not only in his own country but 
all over the world. He has had tributes paid 
to him by great many persons, and it is hard 
to think of anything new to say. He is no 
stranger, as Professor Wadia said, to this 
institution. He delivered a Convocation 
Address about 15 years ago. We are looking 
forward to an even more inspiring address 
today, and I must warn him that if he fails, 
we shall not invite him to our Golden Jubilee. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan wears lightly the triple 
laurels of philosopher, educationist and 
statesman, and conducts himself with great 
dignity. He is not pompous or stuffy, but 
you cannot take liberties with him. I wonder 
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if he remembers my first meeting with him. 
We were both members of the Sapru Com- 
mittee which was asked to find a way out of 
the tangle into which our political situation 
had got. And he and I were sitting next to 
each other. For an hour or so I felt very 
subdued. He looked so learned and so remote 
from the world in which I lived that I dared 
not say anything, but after a while my 
impish nature got the better of me and I 
started saying some frivolous things; to my 
great surprise he seemed to enjoy them. The 
trouble with most great men is that they do 
not laugh enough; let alone laughing at them- 
selves which of course we do not except. If 
they did, I am sure that this world would be 
a very much happier place to live in. I have 
since lost sight of Dr. Radhakrishnan—he has 
gone up to a peak where I feel dizzy looking 


at him—but if he has lost his sense of 
humour, I would not blame him. Anybody 
presiding over the Council of States is bound 
to feel very sad. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan, as I said just now, has 
attained a high peak of attainment: Spalding 
Professor at Oxford, Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras University, President of UNESCO 
and Ambassador to Soviet Russia. Altogether, 
from his white turbaned head to his 
sandalled feet—never mind if he is putting 
on shoes today—he is an epitome of the best 
we have in Indian culture and scholarship. 
He has moved amongst the highest in many 
lands, and we are particularly proud and 
happy that he should have consented to 
inaugurate this function. 


Thank you. 





SPEECH OF DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


Vice-President of India 





Sm Homt Mopy, Proressor WapIA AND 
FRIENDS, 


In his most brilliant and witty speech, Sir 
Homi Mody has rendered social service to all 
of us by making us laugh outright. In other 
words. he made us forget ourselves and enjoy 
his speech. He threatened that he would not 
invite me for the Golden Jubilee, but I may 
assure him, I am very happy to be here today, 
because it marks very nearly the Golden 
Jubilee of my association with your 
distinguished Director, an old friend and 
colleague of mine for over forty years, nearly 
fifty years. So I have a Golden Jubilee today. 


The House of Tatas, Professor Wadia 
reminded me, I paid a tribute to some 15 
years ago when I had the honour of addres- 
sing the Convocation of this Institute. Their 
services to this country are outstanding and 
manifold. Apart from their industrial fac- 
tories, their philanthropic and humanitarian 
schemes and projects, their establishment of 
Institutes of Science, of Fundamental 
Research in Science, etc., are there to their 
credit and their services will always be 
remembered though they belong to the 
private sector. But it is a keen perception on 
their part of the need for social values, the 
basic needs of human beings that persuaded 
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them to establish this Institute. Civilisation 
is not merely a scientific adventure and 
technological advance. It is the establishment 
of proper, sound, human relationships. In 
the course of his speech, Sir Homi Mody 
referred to the tendencies which are now 
dividing our country. 


If the look at the past history of our 
country, we see, whenever we stood united, 
whenever we subordinated, linguistic, regional 
provincial loyalties—the loyalty to our coun- 
try we prospered. Whenever we exaggerated 
these things, we declined. It is, therefore, 
right that proper social relationships shculd 
be established. Our Constitution talks about 
the abolition of untouchability but many 
people say that the caste consciouness is 
getting into the ascendant. These are 
dangerous symptoms for the future. It is no 
use merely putting sound ideas in the Con- 
stitution and talking about them from 
platforms. We have theoretical respect for 
our Constitution in these matters, and 
practical disdain when we come to implement 
them in our every day life. What is essential 
is that silently in the minds and hearts of 
men and women a true spirit of democracy 
should arise, and that can happen only in 
institutions like this and from those who are 
imbued with a true spirit of democracy who 
get out of such institutions. This is a vast 
task. Something which has held us down for 
centuries cannot be eradicated in a’ day or 
two. Passing of a law is easy, implementing 
it is difficult, and I do hope that the workers 
who go out from here will do their utmost 
to eliminate these disabilities from which 
most of our people suffer. 


We talk about the political revolution, we 
talk about the economic revolution which we 
are trying to promote, but the most 
important thing is the social revolution which 
is being effected today. Our women heave 
emerged into freedom. I find about 50 


members in our Parliament. I should like 
to see in the next election at least a hundred, 
and I want that the disabilities from which 
they suffered for centuries should be 
removed as speedily as possible. It is a 
pleasure for me to find that your student 
President is from Ethiopia. It is the symbol 
of the world to come. Whether we like it 
or not, the world is becoming one. You have 
here members not merely from the different 
provinces of India but from outside countries 
as well. This is the symbol of the world 


solidarity at which we are aiming. 


As I came down here, I saw a Bhikku who 
said that he was a student of this Institute. 
I thought Bhikkus were very learned, very 
pious, very virtuous, very detached from all 
mundane considerations, but I am glad that 
I found him here. It shows that even 
Bhikkus have to learn a great deal as to what 
is meant by social service. One of the greatest 
Buddhist teachers said: What harm has your 
hair done? Shave off the defects in your 
hearts. When your mind is full of 
insufficiencies what is the use of your putting 
on the orange robes? 


If your mind is full of kasaya (defects), 
what is the use of putting on Kasaya, that 
is what he said. It is essential for us to under- 


stand the true meaning of social service. It 
is not a matter of science. It is a question of 
understanding, of developing the capacity to 
feel the pain of others, not to judge other 
people from what you see but understand the 
circumstances which led them to do what 
they happened to do. It is not a clinical 
analysis that our social misfits require. 
Understanding, sympathy; that is what they 
demand. As a social scientist is very much of 
a doctor, he must have the healing touch 
about him. Unless he has that, you cannot say 
he is a true social scientist. Of course, social 
sciences are essential. We live in a world 
where so many things are happening, and we 
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have. to understand the nature of the world 
in which we live. It is not merely the world 
of nature but the social world in which we 
are planted. We have so much of traditions, 
so much of a sense of security, so much of 
clinging to outmoded forms, etc., we must 
understand all those things before we can 
eliminate them. 

We cannot expect uniformity in social 
sciences as we do in natural sciences. 
Natural sciences are capable of exact results, 
but in social sciences we talk about what is 
the right kind of society in which we should 
live, how are we to modify the conditions 
which are already there. Things vary from 
place to place. In authoritarian states we 
have one kind of social science, in free states, 
another kind, but here in a university, in an 
institute which is devoted to the pursuit of 
truth, we must try to get behind these 
differences and find out what exactly the true 
purpose of a human being is. What is it to 
be a human being? Science can tell us a 
great deal. It can tell us about psychology, 
the nature of the human being as a social 
unit, as an economic worker, but: there is an 
aspect of human being which is incapable of 
adequate scientific treatment. There is some- 
thing in man which is not merely an object 
to be studied by science, there is a sense of 
subjectivity, sense of freedom, sense of 
inwardness, sense of dignity. The greatest 
achievements of science, technology, art and 
literature are the products not of mass think- 
ing, but are the products when the individual 
is able to withdraw himself from the series 
of objective happenings, station himself 
within his self which is not merely a product 
of objective happenings. There is no doubt 
that tradition controls us. We are conditioned 
by our past but all evolution has been a break- 
ing with the past and a movement towards 
the future. That kind of evolution happens 
not when we repeat what we have acquired 
but when we sometimes break with what we 


a 


have acquired and go ahead. An eminent 
metaphysician said religion is what a man 
does with his solitariness. It is not merely 
religion, but every great achievement in the 
world, whether in the field of art, or science 
or literature, is what a man does with his 
solitariness when he is able to detach himself 
from the outer happenings, when he is able 
to take an cbjective view so to say and 
glimpse and aspect of truth or a form of 
beauty. The greatest achievements are done 
by individuals who are able to achieve 
inwardness themselves, and such individuals 
are the inaugurators of the great epochs of 
human history. Whether it is the Buddha, 
Jesus, Zarathushtra, or Mohammad, who- 
ever it be, all those who started new epochs 
were not men bound by the past; they were 
men who looked into the future. They had 
a vision of the new world. They were 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing 
social order, and they were the pioneers. 
These pioneers were not the victims of the 
orthodox. They were protestants; they were 
the people who rebelled against the orthodox. 

When we talk about sciences, a kind of 
unconscious tendency develops in men’s 
minds that we are all the victims of logical 
necessity, that progress is not something which 
is in our hands. Whether we take the cyclical 
view of history that everything repeats the 
past, nothing new ever arises, or the linear 
view that from the first day of creation to 
the last day of reckoning, there is a fixed 
order, and we cannot interfere with it or 
whether we take Marx’s view of historical 
determinism all these views overlook this 
fundamental fact of the place of the human 
beings that there are contingencies in history, 
that there is something unpredictable. There 
is a certain in determincy in human nature 
What makes man a truly human being is that 
he is not a mere thing. There are reasons 
when he would prefer death to dishonour. 
He would like martyrdom rather than con- 
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formity. Those are the people who make us 
understand that the human being is not a 
mere object. If he loses his individuality, his 
personality, he lapses into rigidity, routine, 
mindlessness, he becomes a thing among the 
world of things. That is what we should 
avoid. There is no inevitability about our 
future. Whether it is the future of this 
country or the future of the world, human 
happiness rests in human hands. It is we that 
can shape our future better, and we can 
spoil it by neglecting cur duty, our obliga- 
tions to the future. So the study of social 
sciences should give us a knowledge of what 
scientific truths are, should tell us when our 
country declined, when it prospered, tell us 
about the results of the disintegrating 
impulses that are now finding such free 
scope and expression, warn us against the 
dangers which history had taught us. Just 
as engineers should know something about 
physics, chemistry and other things, educators 
and administrators must know something 
about what social sciences tell. But more 
than all these things is that fundamental 
aspect of human nature that which makes 
him a spark of the Divine. When it is said 
deha is devalaya. When it is made out that 
every human being is an incarnation of some- 
thing which is non-natural which goes beyond 
nature. It is an element of supernature which 
binds him to the other world of spirit, makes 
him feel that he is a bridge between the two 
worlds, this world and the transcéndental 


world. We are members of the world of 
nature, we are members of the world of 
science, we are also members of the world of 
spirit. Unless we recognise that spiritual 
dimension to our existence we shall never be 
able to make much progress so far as 
humanity is concerned, and I hope now that 
we have a vision of the future, now that we 
want to develop a casteless and a classless 
society, whatever my friend Sir Homi Mody 
may say, it is the duty of each one of us that 
he has an obligation to the future, he should 
not prove a traitor to the future. He should 
try his utmost and do his best to promote that 
kind of society in which every individual in 
this country will find it worth-while to live. 
He should feel proud to belong to a country 
which feeds him, clothes him, and shelters 
him. It is essential that the present state of 
the nation when millions are living lives 
without any purpose or interest and millions 
die without any notice, without any comfort 
or consolation, when we are looked upon 
as so much material thrown on the rubbish 
heap of humanity it is a challenge to each 
one of us not to be complacent, but to be 
alert, to get up and push forward the vision 
that we have. It is my hope and desire that 
this institution under the inspiring leadership 
of my friend, Professor Wadia will advance 
the cause of our country, and make us feel 
that we have done something worthy of our- 
selves during our generation. 
Thank you. 
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LapigEs AND GENTLEMEN, 


The last line on the programme says, 
“Chairman’s concluding remarks”. He has 
none except this that we have all followed 
with very great interest and respect the 


observations made by our Revered leader, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, and I can assure him 
that our invitation to our Golden Jubilee 


is in his pocket. 








BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM* 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Morrison of Lambeth, C. H. 





British trade unionism has existed for 
many years. How far it is relevant, I am 
not sure, but before the trade unions existed, 
there were Guilds of Craftsmen in the 
ancient city of London; which city, by the 
way, only occupies one square mile. Now- 
a-days, it has a night population of only 
4,500 though it has a day population of 
about 350,000 working in the financial 
institutions and business premises. 


Members of the Guilds of the old City 
were partly men running their own 
independent businesses, partly mastermen 
and partly journeymen. The City Guilds 
still exist but they are now-a-days somewhat 
artificial, For example, there is a Worship- 
ful Company of Paper Makers, most of 
whom have never made any paper. They 
have their ceremonials, their halls, their 
dinners and other ways of enjoying themselves. 


The trade unions proper are organisations 
of employed work-people. In the earlier 
days they had difficulty in getting sufficient 
members and they were persecuted by 
Governments over quite a long period. 
There were the Tolpuddle Martyrs whose 
victimisation and struggles are recognised 
every year by demonstrations of the 
Agricultural Workers Union. Some were 
deported to Australia. Some were im- 
prisoned and at times unions were suppressed 
and had their funds confiscated. Those were 
hard days for the trade union movement. 
But gradually the persecutions eased off 
and, later, legislation gave the unions a 
legal status and even a few legal privileges. 


However, the troubles of the unions were 
not over. Quite a number of the employers 


refused to recognise them and _ even 
dismissed working people who were known 
to belong to a union. Naturally, this 
victimisation discouraged some _ working 
people from joining the unions. So, over 
quite a long period, some unions had 4 
hard struggle to survive. The factor of 
employment and unemployment was of 
importance. It employment was high, it 
was easier for the unions to win concessions. 
If unemployment was high, it was not only 
hard for the unions to win concessions; the 
reverse might happen and they tended to 
lose members. So the unions had their ups 
and -downs. 


The earlier unions tended to be unions 
of skilled workers or craft unions. It must 
be confessed that a number of the skilled or 
craft unions did not at first look with much 
favour on the development of trade 
unionism among the labourers or the so- 
called unskilled. But in the 1880s, unions 
for the unskilled were established and grew. 
For example, the Dock Wharf, Riverside 
and General Workers Union and the Gas 
Workers Union, which has now became the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. The dockers, road and other 
transport workers, under the leadership of 
the late Ernest Bevin, merged into the 
Transport and General Workers Union, 
which is our biggest trade union, followed 
by the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 
However, railwaymen have unions of 
their own. 


The unions of general labourers or un- 
skilled workers had their difficulties. They 
were resisted by many of the employers and 
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victimisation was not infrequent. Some of 
their strikes failed. However, there were 
three strikes which succeeded. The gas 
workers had success in an industrial dispute. 
The dockers went on strike for 6d. an hour. 
This dispute was called the strike for the 
dockers’ tanner. The girls at a big match 
factory went on strike about pay and also 
against a disease that they acquired in the 
course of their employment known as 
phossy jaw which was capable of preven- 
tion under proper working conditions. In 
this match dispute, Annie Besant, who was 
a great friend of India, took an active part 
on behalf of the girls. The dockers’ dispute 
attracted widespread public attention and 
was supported by all sorts of good citizens 
who were not manual workers. These suc- 
cesses did a lot of good for the so-called 
unskilled workers’ unions with the result 
that they developed. In the long run, these 
strikes in the East End of London had a 
political effect and probably, in part, were 
the reason for the East End of London first 
going Labour and Socialist in politics, 
though this was quite a time after. 
Although under Disraeli’s Conservative 
Government, legislation had improved the 
industrial and legal status of the trade 
unions, there was a decision by the Courts 
of Law in connection with a strike on the 
Taff Vale Railway in South Wales where- 
by it was held that the union could be com- 
pelled to pay out of their funds damages 
for torts. This caused widespread indigna- 
tion among the trade unionists and con- 
tributed to the return of nearly thirty 
Labour Members of Parliament at the 
General Election of 1905. The new Liberal 
Government was pressed to bring in amend- 
ing legislation and they brought in a Bill, 
but it was not satisfactory to the trade 
unions. Additional pressure caused the 
Government to bring in a more satisfactory 
bill which was acceptable to the unions. 


This, however, was not the end of the legal 
troubles of the trade unions. They were 
devoting part of their funds to supporting 
trade union candidates for Parliament and 
local authorities under the auspices of the 
Labour Party. A railwayman named Osborne 
brought an action against the National 
Union of Railwaymen for the wrongful use 
of its funds and the courts upheld him. If 
this position had been maintained, political 
action on the part of the unions would have 
been nearly impossible, but agitation re- 
sulted in Parliament passing a new Act in 
1913 which regulated the trade unions’ politi- 
cal activities. Before they could spend money 
on elections, they were required to have a 
ballot to ascertain whether the members were 
agreeable. If there was such approval by the 
members, any member by signing a form, 
could contract out of the political levy and 
get his pennies back. But after the general 
strike of 1926— which the Trade Union 
Congress preferred to call a national stop- 
page—the Conservative Government brought 
in a Bill which legislated against sympathetic 
strikes or general strikes and which required 
members paying the political levy to contract 
in instead of contracting out. This legisla- 
tion, however, was repealed by Parliament 
under the 1945 Labour Government. 


Upon occasion, the unions used their 
power to influence State policy. For example, 
when the Coalition Government, after the 
First World War, was giving military aid to 
certain Russian generals and admirals who 
were in revolt against the Bolshevick Govern- 
ment, the Labour movement had a metting 
and decided in favour of trade unionists 
refusing to handle the shipments of military 
equipment and supplies destined to help the 
counter-revolutionary forces in Soviet Russia. 
It was open to argument that the Govern- 
ment action was unconstitutional in that 
most of public opinion was against them, 
which it unquestionably was. Therefore, the 
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trade unions were, in a sense, upholding’ the 
constitution. However, this is a controver- 
sial issue, but the action of the unions was 
undoubtedly effective. Mr. Ernest Bevin 
was one of the leaders of this move and it 
speaks much for the ingratitude of the 
Soviet Communists that they were so critical 
of him when he was Foreign Secretary in 
1945-1951. The other strike of the unions 
in some relation to Govenment policy was 
more questionable, namely, the general strike 
of 1926. This arose out of an industrial 
dispute in the mining industry where un- 
doubtedly the employers were a rather brutal, 
reactionary lot. There were many disputes 
in the mines, sometimes strikes and sometimes 
lock-outs, and the sympathy of the whole 
Labour movements, and a good part of the 
nation, was with the miners. 


A Confsrence of trade union executives 
was called by the Trades Union Congress to 
consider the situation and they decided that, 
unless the coalowners gave way, or the 
Government intervened in the right dirzec- 
tion, the unions, with some -exceptions, 
would declare a strike. In fact, the strike 
eventuated and there was a _ remarkable 
degree of response on the part of trade 
unionists generally. 


The idea of a general strike had been 


talked about the Labour movement for 
years and I suppose it had to be tried out. 
The truth is, however, that when the Trades 
Union Congress had got the general strike, 
it did not know what to do with it. A 
general strike with political implications is 
very questionable and the Government of 
the day is almost bound to resist it, which 
the Conservative government did. Sir Winston 
Churchill, one of the most active ministers in 
the matter, was put in control of an emer- 
gency Government newspaper known as the 
British Gazette. The Government would not 
give way, so, after a fairly short time, the 


general strike was called off. Most trade 
unions and Labour leaders came to regard it 
as a mistake and it is doubtful whether it 
will happen again unless it were against a 
coup d’etat by a possible military or other 
dictatorship, when it would be justified. 


The trade unions came into politics because 
this was a logical extension of trade union 
activity. It was necessary that they and the 
socialists should be independently represented 
in Parliament for there were plenty of 
employers in Parliament already. However, 
it took time for the trade unionists to realise 
how natural it was that they should promote 
a Labour Party and support its candidates. 
It is likely that even at a general election 
now-a-days, two or perhaps three million 
trade unionists do not vote labour, but the 
majority do. The beginnings were modest 
but we won some labour majorities on local 
authorities. By 1924, we had the first 
minority Labour Government, by 1929 a 
second, and by 1945, the first majority 
Labour Government. In all of it, trade 
unionists held important offices. So the 
bulk of the British Trade Unions are in 
politics, associated with the Labour Party 
and casting important votes at its annual 
conference. 


But this does not prevent the Trades 
Union Congress, nor individual unions, mak- 
ing separate pronouncements on_ publit 
policy. On the other hand, the Labour 
Party does not seek to interfere with the 
industrial policy of the trade unions and it 
would be strongly objected to by the trade 
union leaders if we tried. 


In this respect, we are very different from 
Communist trade unions in other countries 
or even Communist-dominated trade unions 
in Great Britain. The Communists endeav- 
our to impose their own political domination 
over the unions and, it is said, over their 
industrial policy. Political leadership of the 
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un‘ons of that kind is most undesirable and 
usuilly undemocratic. Just as the Com- 
mut ist political parties have internal dic- 
tatos of their own so also they would wish 
to impose a Communist dictatorship over the 
trade unions. Trade unions should be run 
by the trade unionists. 


Under the dictatorship of fascism and 
communism, the trade unions have no free 
existence. They are really creatures of the 
State. They cannot strike. They have to go 
with the predominant dictatorship, politi- 
cally as well as industrially. Most Labour 
people in Britain take the view that no good 
trade unionist should be a Communist 
because he is thereby asking for the suppres- 
sion of the freedom of the unions and what 
amount to their incorporation in a dictatorial 
apparatus of the State or the Communist 
Party. 


Earlier Governments were somewhat aloof 
from the unions. The Trades Union Con- 
gress used to send deputations to Ministers 
to urge upon them favourable consideration 
of resolutions passed by the Congress. But, 
as time went on, Government increasingly 
gave a better status to the unions and have 
been inviting them to go to Whitehall to be 
consulted about various matters. Very great 
importance is attached to the right of consul- 
tation by the unions. It was, of course, 
freely given by the Labour Government, 
and is fairly generously extended by other 
Administrations. 


Earlier the Trades Union Congress was 
loosely organised with quite a limited staff. 
But the modern Trades Union Congress is 
elaborately organised with its General 
Council, its considerable staff including 
Organising, Research, International, Educa- 
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tion and Economic Departments. The 
Annual Report of the General Council of 
British Trade Union Congress is a 
well-written document and worthy of 
general study. 


The Trades Union Congress is affiliated to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions which was established after the 
Communists in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions had sought, with some success, 
to impose their political dictatorship upon it. 
The British Trades Union Congress has given 
assistance to the organisation and development 
of trade unions in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


The recognition of the trade unions by the 
employers and their associations has become 
almost universal. Negotiating machinery 
exists for the settlement of wages, hours and 
conditions of work and there are standing 
Joint Industrial Councils in quite a number 
of industries. In the workshops, there are 
often Joint Consultative Committees for the 
consideration of internal workshop affairs and 
to enable workers to make suggestions for 
improvements in organisation. There are also 
in many factories shop stewards, most of 
whom do good work, though sometimes they 
overstep their functions and lead to trouble. 
Unofficial strikes occur from time to time, 
which is a pity. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the long story 
of British trade unionism from its modest 
and difficult beginnings has led to the 
establishment of a great institution which has 
done, and is doing, valuable work not only 
for the manual workers, but for a good 
many brain workers and even technicians in 
the U.K. 
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VOTE OF THANKS BY PROFESSOR A. R. WADIA 





The Tata Institute of Social Sciences can 
claim to have trained perhaps the largest 
number of Labour Welfare Officers in India 
and this training has been _ intimately 
connected with trade union movement. 
Trade unionism in Britain has played a great 
part in the history of England, and Lord 
Morrison as a Trade Unionist has now 
spoken to us about Trade Unionism in Britain. 
He has done so with authority and we can 
claim to have learnt a good deal from such 
an authority on trade unionism. British Trade 
Unions displayed the same characteristics of 
British character as in the development of 
British Constitution. First of all there is the 
persistence and the will to play cricket and 
the British labour in spite of their strenuous 
struggle against capitalists have always played 
their part with great fairness. Compared to 
trade unionism in Britain, trade unionism in 
India is still immature. Indian labour has not 
yet succeeded in producing trade union 
leaders nor have they always displayed the 
will to work at the highest level. This may be 
due to Indian climate and to a certain amount 
of mal-nutrition but it is also certainly due 
to the fact that Indian labour has not yet 
developed a full sense of responsibility. It is 
legitimate for the trade unions to fight for 
the rights of labour but they must also be 
prepared to deliver the goods. I may be 
pardoned if I refer to the Head of the House of 
Tata. He is a capitalist but he is also known as 
a socialist among the capitalists. This is indeed 
a healthy sign. High wages are partly the 
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result of government policy but the 
government policy of high taxation has also 
created a will on the part of capitalists not 
merely to pay better wages to their labourers 
but better salaries to all their employees. 


It is in the fitness of things that today we 
have Shri Shantilal Shah as the Chairman. 
I am not aware that he has ever attempted 
to play the role of a labour leader, but as a 
legal adviser to trade union leaders he has 
amassed such a knowledge of trade union 
laws that it would be right to say that 
what he does not know about them is not 
worth knowing. Today he is Minister for Law 
and for Labour in the Government of 
Maharashtra and his balanced views have 
made a great success of him as a Minister. 
The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
particular reason to be greateful to 
Mr. Shantilal Shah. The Institute in recent 
years has been organising a number of 
seminars and my colleague, Dr. Punekar, is 
organising a Seminar on Trade Union 
Education in which many trade union leaders 
are expected to participate and Mr. Shantilal 
Shah has also promised to inaugurate that 
seminar. Seminars have come to play a very 
important part in our educational system. Ih 
an ordinary classroom somebody teaches and 
somebody learns but in a seminar everybody 
teaches and everybody learns. 


Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, may I request 
you to pass a hearty vote of thanks to Lord 
Morrison and Mr. Shantilal Shah 








SOCIAL POLICY IN A WELFARE STATE* 
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Members of the Governing Board, Mr. Director, Alumuni of the Institute and Friends, 


Let me first of all express my grateful 
thanks to the Director for extending me an 
invitation to preside over your symposium 
and to participate in the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations of the Institute. 

The Tata Institute has come to occupy 
a pre-eminent position among the educational 
institutions in the country. The Institute 
during its 25 years of purposeful existence 
has earned to its credit many achievements 
of 2 pioneering nature not only in the field 
of social work and education as such but also 
in the task of enlightening the people and in 
creating in them a new awareness in regard 
to a variety of social problems which con- 
front us. The Institute has, as you all know, 
been in the vanguard of social thought and 
social action, and has carried the torch of 
enlightenment kindled over a century ago 
by a galaxy of social reformers like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Phirozeshah Mehta, 
B. M. Malbari, Badruddin Tayabji, Ranade, 
Agarkar, Gokhale, Jagannath Sunkerseth, 
Mahtama Phule, Dr. Karve and others. The 
institute has given a new direction to the 
various social reform movements in terms of 
new disciples of Sociology, Social anthropo- 
logy, Psychology and social work focussed 
the attention of the society and the State to 
the need of meeting the social problems— 
the old as well as the new—in a new and 
planned way. 





Political freedom is incomplete without 
freedom from a social and economic bondage. 
We have in our midst a bewildering variety 
of human problems. Some of these have 
been inherited, and others are new and born 
of peculiar conditions of a modern age. We 
have the problems which have directly 
proceeded from a legacy of age-old exploita- 
tion of human resources, of a social practice 
and irrational social stratification, the fore- 
most of which are the caste-system and the 
problem of untouchability. With the growing 
contacts with other civilizations particularly 
of the West, new problems have arisen in our 
midst and the old problems have assumed 
new manifestations. Mass illiteracy, dirt, 
disease, squalor, superstitions, ill-health and 
ill-housing, all these and more have been with 
us, breaking our backbone and morale. These 
have to be dealt with and removed from 
our midst as speedily as our resources and 
talents permit. These are massive problems, 
and one cannot deal with them any more 
effectively than one can deal with a giant by 
pitting him against a dwarf. 


With the achievement of freedem a little 
over 13 years ago, we have come to realise 
that the political gains would stand nullified 
if adequate and planned efforts were not 
made to secure for the people certain social 
rights and opportunities which belonged to 
them as citizens of a free country. It was 





*Dr. Naravane delivered the Presidential address at a symposium held at the Bombay 


University Convocation Hall on February 7, 1961. 
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this awareness which has found expression 
in the Constitution which we framed for 
ourselves and adopted ten years ago. Both 
the Preamble and Directive Principles of the 
Constitution clearly lay down that the 
governance of this country should be so 
administred as to create equality of status, 
opportunity to all the citizens inhabiting the 
land. The Constitution has made special 
provisions for the uplift of certain socially 
and educationally backward communities as 
well tribal communities which have through 
ages remained under-privileged and out- 
caste through irrational neglect of man by 
man. These provisions are, in a way, in- 
tended to achieve ultimately an equalitarian 
society in which the accident of a man’s 
birth will no longer be a deciding factor in 
the fashioning by him of his destiny. 


The Nation has committed itself to the 
ideal of a Welfare State. The concept of a 
Welfare State pre-supposes that the welfare 
of the individual is closely inter-linked with 


the welfare of the community and the nation 
and vice versa. It also pre-supposes that the 
attainment of the social, educational and 
other goals which the country has set before 
itself will be best achieved through conscious 
planning. For a society which has to battle 
with innumerable problems on more than 
one front, it is not only essential but also 
inevitable that a proper assessment of the 
existing human, technical and administrative 
resources should be made in order to relate 
them to the pressing problems and needs. 
Living as we do in a world of dynamic 
change, our planning will have also 
necessarily to be related to certain objectives 
—-political, economic and social. We have 
had the good fortune of growing up and 
living in the refreshing shade of noble tradi- 
tions and social and cultural heritage. 

We have had the inspired teachings of 
saints and preceptors and leaders of political 
and social thought as few others had had. 


Dr. T. R. NARAVANE 


Naturally in our effort to deal with the 
human problems we will have to take into 
account our own background and then to 
forge our tools in a manner calculated to 
promote the long-term objectives no less than 
meet our immediate pressing problems and 
conflicts in a patient democrative way. We 
will have to employ methods of persuasion, 
education and enlightenment. This will be 
true of all our social problems—uplift of 
the Adiwasis, eradication of untouchability, 
rehabilitation of the beggar, reformation of 
the delinquent, elimination of drink-habit 
and drug addiction and suppression of 
immoral traffic in women and children. 
Measures which we may adopt to deal with 
those problems will be chiefly rehabilitative. 
Nevertheless, in order that these problems do 
not arise in newer manifestations, intelligent 
vigilance will have to be exercised so that in 
the process of removing the present ills, the 
average citizen is provided with the where- 
withal of a satisfying life and the enrichment 
of his personality. For example, while we 
deliberately direct our talents and resources 
towards the setting up of an industrialized 
society, we can ill-afford to neglect the 
necessity of bringing to the villager the 
minimum amenities of good drinking water, 
a school, a health unit and a road linking 
his village with the nearest main road or the 
railway station. 


This is a gigantic task to which we have 
decided to dedicate ourselves. The spirit of 
dedication has now to be blended with the 
spirit of inquiry. We have now had the 
advantage of refined techniques and methods 
of dealing with social problems and problems 
of human relations howsoever stupendous or 
insurmountable they might seem to be. It is 
here that the Tata Institute can help us to 
fill the vacuum, because we are keen to bring 
about the happy blending between the spirit 
of dedication and the spirit of inquiry in the 
task of social reconstruction. 
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Planning for such a gigantic task of 
improving the conditions of a society of 
400 million people which is minutely 
stratified in terms of caste, occupation, call- 
ing and religious beliefs, and of preparing it 
for a new social and economic order which 
we are trying to establish with the intention 
of catching up with other advanced coun- 
tries, something more than a desire to plan 
is essential. And that something is provided 
by the formulation of a social policy. 

Facts and conditions dictate policy, not 
policy facts. The formulation of a social 
policy is governed by the principles of eco- 
nomic and political system which we seek to 
evolve, and the methods we adopt to 
establish it. Social policy has to be such as 
can be dovetailed into broader considerations 
of the political philosophy, cultural back- 
ground, administrative machinery and social 
and economic structure which we are aiming 
at. When we have to tackle simultaneously 
problems on various fronts, we must have 
recourse to the method of emphasising 
certain aspects as against certain other 
aspects. In other words, social policy will 
have to be closely related to priorities. While 
economic planners can, with a certain 
degree of freedom, indicate the priorities 
whereby investments can be made and their 
returns foreseen in terms of physical targets 
and output and even ensure that the invest- 
ments yield dividends within a reasonable 
time, the implementation not the formulation 
as merely, of a social policy has certain 
limitations. Social investment is, by its 
nature, more intangible than concrete, and 
cannot be specified in terms of objective tests 
or targets. This limitation naturally prevents 
us from spelling out any social policy except 
in broad general terms keeping in view the 
principles enunciated for achieving a certain 
type of society. Unlike in the case of an 
economic policy where the resources are 
relatively objective and defined, the resources 


for a social policy are more human than 
material. For instance, if a programme is 
addressing itself to the problem of rehabilita- 
ting of mal-adjusted individuals, its aim will 
be to bring about desirable attitudinal 
changes in the individual in order that he is 
equipped to contribute his mite to the total 
wellbeing and happiness of the community. 
The returns, being thus indirect are not 
clearly discernible although indisputable. 
The social policy will have also to take 
into account certain disparate conditions 
which vary from culture to culture or from 
place to place, and at times spring from 
peculiar conditions of a purely local disposi- 
tion. In some of the more economically ad- 
vanced countries like the United Kingdom 
conception of a social policy was concretised 
only, when certain stabilization on the eco- 
nomic front had been achieved. Even for 
a country like the United Kingdom, it took a 
full century of intense economic activity to 
come to the stage of formulating a policy, 
which found expression in what is now 
known as the Beveridge Report. The Society 
Security Programmes of the United States of 
America and the Scandinavian countries also 
illustrate the point. No country can really 
justify a policy or a programme for the 
implementation of which it has not developed 
certain minimum resources. The concept of 
social services from the cradle to the grave as 
enunciated under the Beveridge Report came 
to the forefront only when the country’s eco- 
nomy, health and educational programmes 
had gone through certain stages of develop- 
ment. An equalitarian casteless socialistic 
society which is our ultimate aim can be 
achieved only when through sustained 
devoted hard work, we will be able to 
develop resources, both moral and material, 
in terms of which definite social gains can be 
envisaged as a result of a certain social 
policy. It is not as if a social policy can be 
dictated from above through legislative 
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enactments or good intentions of Sotiety or 
the State. It must be born out of the con- 
ditions as they prevail and of the resources 
that can be made available for the grooming 
of that policy. This stage could be brought 
closer by means of a two pronged approach: 
(1) We must take care to see that energies 
and talents of the people are not frittered 
away in the pursuit of activities which are 
anti-social, amoral or dehumanizing or are 
likely to result in a postponment of our 
ultimate goals, and (2) consciously promot- 
ing, each one in his own way, an atmosphere 
and environment in which the individual 
will work out his destiny with facility, and 
old problems will gradually become 
attenuated. This is not a wishful thinking 
but a realistic pattern along which social 
policy will evolve itself. Government can 
only act as a catalytic agent in this process. 
The two pronged approach will have to be 
strengthened by certain mental attitudes that 
whatever occupation or calling we may 
belong to, the interest of the group or the 


community must come first before the 
interests of our own self. 
Social development calls for certain 


standards of individual behaviour and public 
conduct. Each one of us will have to see that 
he or she counts for something and has a 
contribution to make, and whatever he or 
she does or does not do is going to affect, 
directly or indirectly, the future, the well- 
being and the stability of the community as 
well as the Nation. Social policy in that 
sense can only remain as a load-star, a guide 
and as a source of motivation. In its content 
and philosophy, it must remain an amalgam 
of principles of social justice, of ethica! 
approach, of ameliorative measures to uplift 
the under-privileged and in certain cases of 
deterrent legislative steps to hold in check 
practices considered inimical to the well- 
being of society as a whole. With the increas- 
ing complexity of life, benevolent interven- 


tion will be necessary where it is found that 
the individual by himself is unable to resolve 
his problems or meet his needs. But the 
timing and pace as well as the extent of that 
intervention will have so organized and 
diverted that it will not compromise his 
fundamental rights. Our Constitution has 
guaranteed every citizen social, economic and 
political justice; liberty of thought, expres- 
sion, belief, faith and worship, equality of 
status and of opportunity; and_ the 
wherewithal to promote fraternity between 
him and his fellow-citizens so as to enlarge 
his person and his nation. We have to 
keep these objectives constantly in view lest 
our over-enthusiasm and impatience to get 
even the socially more indefensible institu- 
tions like prostitution removed from our 
raidst by drastic remedies. This will be true 
not only in relation to specific problems such 
as crime, delinquency, beggary, prostitution, 
drink-habit, drug addiction, usuary, indebted- 
ness and so on but also in relation to certain 
established social institutions like marriage 
and morals. In a Welfare State, the welfare 
of the individual is enlarged only when he is 
able to contribute his mite to the welfare of 
the community. He then becomes the co- 
sharer in the nation’s labours and fortunes. 
He becomes a partner in the building uv of 
an equalitarian society. And he also gets the 
feeling both of accomplishment and _ parti- 
cipation that in the process of deriving 
benefits from a certain item of social policy, 
he himself is able to enlarge the scope of the 
social policy, and share the fruits of that 
policy with his fellowmen. 

Social policy cannot be evolved in a 
vacuum. Unfortunately, large ‘vacuums 
exist in our individual and national life. We 
have yet to develop definite allegiance to our 
goals, a sense of burning patriotism and of 
sterling character. We have yet to enthrene 
in our hearts the ideals‘ of integrity, fairness 
and social justice. We have consciously to 
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instil. into the minds of our youth and 
children definite value-systems in harmony 
with the ultimate aim that we have set 
before ourselves, namely, the attainment of a 
Socialistic Pattern of Society. The question, 
therefore, which is of prime concern to all 
of us, and particularly to those of you who 
have taken, or are going to take, to social 
work as a profession is how best and how 
speedily we bring about a transformation of 
attitudes whereby every individual should 
feel secure enough to realise that he has a 
definite place in the fashioning of the destiny 
not only of himself or of his family but also 
of his community and the nation. This 
means that the social worker will have to 
imbible the philosophy that in whatever work 
he is called upon to perform, he uses his 
technique of social work not in any narrow 
sense of achieving restricted end, but pro- 
moting a social consciousness and righf 
perspective. He will also use his skills anc 
techniques to create opportunities for socia 
investment which will pay back good 
dividends in increased happiness, greater 
emotional integration, better physical and 
mental health. By the very nature of the 
work to which the social worker will have to 
address himself, these dividends will be 
measured in terms of holding in check certain 
problems and at the same time preventing 
the rise of those baneful conditions and 
influences which give rise to some other 
problems. In this approach we will have to 
take a leaf out of the experiences of other 
countries which, though affluent and indus- 
trially more advanced, have not been able to 
resolve their problems and conflicts because 
they have connived at the rise of conditions 
which sapped at the very foundation of the 
sanctity of family life and the happiness of 
the individual. Social policy can never be an 
end itself, but only a means to attain these 
ends eloquently enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion. Planning for social welfare, formula- 


tion of a social policy and development of 
resources to implement that policy will be 
found to be of a much lesser significance than 
social philosophy which should dictate 
our approach and motivate our actions 
whether we are social workers, educationists, 
or engaged in any other occupation or calling. 


We wonder whether the mere statement 
of a social policy would in itself be of any 
use to us for working towards a Welfare 
State.. Rather our approach should be 
to assimilate in our own lives the necessity to 
pull ourselves out of the rut of inaction, 
apathy, inertia, indifference and purposeless- 
ness if any, of our actions. Our effort should 
be to concentrate our skills, techniques, 
knowledge and resources more and more on 
building up those ingredients of character 
which distinguish a free dynamic charactertul 
civilised society from an uncivilised feudal 
society. Social policy will be only as good or 
as effective as the people for whom it is 
meant and who are changed with the 


responsibility of fulfilling it. 


It would be wrong to expect the principles 
of social policy to remain static. We would 
be asking for the impossible if in a changing 
world we attempted to have anything like a 
set social policy, indicating certain steps with 
the precision of a clock-work and designed to 
meet certain social problems according to a 
certain time schedule. At a given time, social 
policy will be the quintessence of all that we 
stand for and live by, and the purposiveness 
and determination with which we seek to 
attain an equalitarian casteless society. Its 
content and purpose will have necessarily to 
be determined by the content and purpose of 
economic and other policies. And yet our 
achievements in social work or social welfare 
should be so convincingly sound of the last- 
ing value that the social policy which has 
induced those achievements must _ itself 
influence, mould and dictate the purpose and 
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content of economic, educational or any 
other policy of the State. That will be our 
greatest day when we attain that position 
whereby social development of the individual 
is fully guaranteed and the blind spots in 
society are eliminated. 

Freedom today is something more than 
merely being let alone. With each succeed- 
ing Plan, we are going to see greater and 
greater degree of inter-dependence as bet- 
ween one sector of development and another. 
We should be prepared to expose ourselves 
to currents and cross-currents of thought and 
philosophy. But it would be a tragedy indeed 
if we allowed our enthusiasm or impatience 
for new techniques to cut ourselves off from 


the moorings which have kept us steadfast 
all through. It is our fervent hope that 
you will keep these broad considerations in 
mind and use your special techniques in the 
handling of social problems in a way that will 
create in the people robust realism not 
frustration, sober sensitivity to environment 
not hostility or resentment, sensibility of 
resources not fanaticism. In doing so, you 
will help them to strive for a better life tree 
from pitfalls and dangers which create social 
problems. In the process of educating the 
people, you will not only have to confront 
them with certain opportunities for a richer 
and fuller life but will also have to win them 
over to the cause of social reconstruction. 
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SOCIAL POLICY IN A WELFARE STATE 





P. D. KuLKarni 


Senior Research Officer, Planning Commission, New Delhi. 





“A cogent and progressive social policy 
does not emerge until the refined conscience 
of some influential group within the nation 
becomes sensitive enough to realise that the 
need exists and proceeds therefrom to 
educate the conscience of the legislators.” 
This is an adaptation of a truism stressed by 
Brian Rodgers of Britain at the International 
Conference of Social Work held in Tokyo in 
1958. It is proposed to discuss the subject 
of the symposium in the light of this general 
observation. It is assumed that the sym- 
posium is expected to deliberate on social 
policy with reference to India of today. 


Where do we look for a country’s social 
policy? Aspirations of a nation are supposed 
to be embodied in its Constitution. We have 
the Directive Principles of State Policy. We 
also have the approach and _ perspective 
defined in our successive five year plans. The 
Constitution enjoins upon the Government 
to secure a social and economic order based 
on the values of freedom and democracy in 
which “justice, social, economic and political 
shall inform all the institutions of the national 
life.’ When Article 32 of the Constitution 
laid down that 


The State shall, within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision for securing the right 
to work, to education, and public assistance 
in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, 
disablement and other cases of undeserved 
want a a 
it actually :paraphrased the idea of a Welfare 
State. Article 46 again enunciates a principle 
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which is also an important attribute of a 
Welfare State. It directs that 

the State shall promote with special care, 

educational and economic interests of the 

weaker sections of the people... .and shall 
protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation. 

It is also affirmed in the very first chapter 
of the Third Plan that for realising these 
goals, 

“the ownership and control of the 

material resources of the country should 

beso distributed as best to subserve the 
common good and that the operation of 
the economic system should not result in 
the concentration of wealth and economic 
power in the hands of a few.” (Draft 
Outline—Third Five Year Plan) 


This virtually describes the essence of the 
socialist pattern of society. 


It has been argued by a commentator that 
these are but Directive Principles of the 
general State Policy defining the ultimate 
objectives and showing the direction in which 
the State effort must lie. It cannot be the 
substitute of a social policy which should 
bridge the gulf between the Constitution on 
the one hand and the programme of action 
represented by successive development plans 
on the other. In other words, a policy is a 
link between the long-term objectives and the 
short-term action. It is expected to 

(i) define immediate and short-term goals 

consistent with the long-term perspec- 
tive; 

‘ (ii) demarcate the perspective roles of the 

State and voluntary action; 
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(iii) suggest the pattern of coordination; 
(iv) highlight the broad priorities between 
economic and social services and 
within the social services themselves; 


(v) stipulate the standards of services to 
be promoted; and 


(vi) declare the nature of legislative and 
executive measures to be taken. 


It should be framed on the basis of a 
bench-mark assessment of facts and should 
be reviewed in the light of continuous 
fact-finding. The social policy of a Welfare 
State should declare itself categorically on 
all these various aspects with particular re- 
ference to 


(i) security against undeserved want; 


(ii) promotion of social services for the 
development of human resources in 
general; and 


(iii) social welfare services particularly for 
the weaker, deprived and the dis- 
advantaged sections of the population. 


Applying these considerations to India, one 
has to state at the outset an obvious though 
often forgotton fact that India is yet far away 
from the attainment of a Welfare State or 
establishment of a socialist pattern of society. 
One cannot expect her to have a policy 
identical with the policies which the 
advanced Welfare States of the world have 
evolved over a period of history. Indja can 
only have a policy of a country which has 
just started on its long way towards a Wel- 
fare State. It will be a policy essentially of 
transition. It this context one has to take 
into account the circumstances in which 


India made a start in 1947 and the conditions 
through which she will have to pass before 
she attains her desired goal. In the back- 
ground one can discern atleast four important 
factors which will shape and mould the 
social policy of India. These are 


(i) recently acquired political indepen- 
dence; 

(ii) a relatively new structure of Parlia- 
mentary democracy ; 

(iii) under-developed economy; and 

(iv) social-problems of long neglect. 


The factor of under-developed economy is, 
however, further qualified by the damage 
that the partition of the country wrought on 
the eve of independence. 


It is commonly believed that if India cannot 
straightway emulate the current policies and 
practices in more advanced countries, it can 
at least follow in the the foot-steps of ad- 
vanced countries; starting in the same man- 
ner in which they did in their early develop- 
ment. Speaking on social needs in under-- 
developed countries, Gunnar Myrdal in his 
opening address to the 9th International 
Conference of Social work in Tokyo, made 
a pointed reference to these ‘false’ anologies 
with what once happened in the now 
developed countries. He pointed out that the 
average levels of income in the under-dcve- 
loped countries are very much lower than 
what they were 100 or 200 years ago when 
the now developed countries started out. 
They also had an international capital market 
where lenders were competing to provide 
them with capital at comparatively very 
low rate of interest. The population growth 
had not accumulated such a tremendous 
pressure as exists in some of these under- 
developed countries. Quoting the example of 
England, he said, that she could rise as a 
small island in a large ocean of under 
developed regions and peoples, could exploit 
them as sources of a raw materials market 
and could, for this purpose, even keep them 
under colonial domination. He remarked 
that citizens of developed and under-deve- 
loped countries alike are too often tempted 
to exaggerate the extent to which the under- 
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developed countries can learn from the 
experiences in the developed countries. 


The problem of India, therefore, is not so 
much as to what should be the social policy 
when we become a fulfledged welfare state 
and a prosperous socialist society. It is more 
a question of evolving a policy of a country 
which has all the intensions but not sufficient 
means to implement the welfare directives 
of its Constitution. After all the Constitution 
has a clear proviso in Article 32 that the 
State shall make effective provision for un- 
deserved want only within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development. These 
limits are unfortunately very severe. Alter- 
natively take the objective of establishing a 
socialist pattern of society. Most of the 
legislative measures and fiscal devices are 
directed towards ‘levelling down’ the results 
of which are immediate. The process of 
‘levelling up’ introduced and built up through 
the numerous five year plans would take time 
to show results, This means that we have 
a large poor class, a small , precarious middle 
_ Class and a smaller disappearing rich class. 
A State can secure its population against 
undeserved want when it is only marginal. 
But, when the bulk of the population suffers 
from it, it can only do so in phases carefully 
telescoping into a long-term strategy of 
perspective planning. It cannot be expected 
to provide a comprehensive social security 
system immediately. It must be understood 
that the social security system as introduced 
U.K. provides against interruption in 
regular income or against a fall below a 
certain national minimum. But in a country 
where large numbers of individuals have no 
regular income or where the per-capita 
income is among the lowest in the world, 
how can the State offer any security? It can 
only atempt first to provide gainful employ- 
ment- and regular income at a possible 
minimum level before it can build up a lower 
line of defence. When it can and does make 
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a start it can only begin with a select few 
and there is no wonder that the choice 
usually falls on a minority group like labour 
in organised industry because of their vital 
place in an expanding economy. It is only 
when we reduce an indigent population to 
a small fraction that a security system on a 
contributory basis can be extended on a 
national scale. 


Thus it is clear that an under-developed 
country faces a dilemma in regard to the 
provision of social security, While the need 
of providing security is the largest and the 
keenest in such countries, they lack the 
wherewithal even to make a start. In the 
alternative, they can only proceed selectively 
in terms of specific priorities. It seems, 
however, that in their anxiety to build up a 
sound economic base, the under-developed 
countries are apt to ignore or belittle the 
significance of the other two aspects of 
social policy, namely, promotion of social 
services and social welfare services. It is 
often argued that in a Welfare State all 
governmenal activities and programmes are 
welfare activities and therefore there is no 
need for any special or additional services 
for the welfare of the people. This argument 
could be safely ignored because it is so 
obviously eroneous but for the fact that it 
sometimes emanates from those who shape 
the national policy. In the first place, ir is 
wrong to presume that a country becomes a 
Welfare State simply because it declares that 
she wishes to be so. It is not the adopion 
of a label which changes the character of 
State activity. On the contrary, the nature 
of the policy and programmes of the Sate 
have to be such as to earn and justify ‘he 
title of a Welfare State. Take for instance 
the concern shown for the weaker sections of 
the population in Article 46 of the Consitu- 
tion. Unless the State takes concrete steps 
for their protection and for their betterment 
it does not qualify to be a Welfare State. It 
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was for this reason that Prof. Humayun 
Kabir in his presidential address before the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in 1954 
remarked that 


It may appear strange but nevertheless 
true in discussions of the Welfare States 
the concept of welfare is often left un- 
analysed. 


He further observed: 


It is significant that the concept of the 
Welfare emerged only as a further deve- 
lopment of a concept of democracy. 
Democracy was first only a political concept 
and sought to regard all individuals as 
equal in the eye of the law. It was 
however, soon discovered that this equality 
would be remain illusory unless backed by 
equality in other fields. This laid, on the 
one hand, to restrictions on the individual’s 
right to exploit others as seen in the Labour 
and social Legislation. On the other, it 
made the State provide on an increasing 
scale the welfare services which equalises 
opportunity for all citizens. 


The place of social and welfare services 
in a national plan of a nascent Welfare State 
depends upon the appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of social and economic develop- 
ment. In his address at the Tokyo Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Myrdal had also referred 
to this point. He said: 


There is no doubt in my mind that very 
generally the poor countries in their eager- 
ness to raise productive levels in agricul- 
ture and industry are putting too little 
emphasis on the need for productive in- 
vestment in human-beings.... the invest- 


ments in man....are often of a fairly 
long-term nature. But in this aspect they 
are not very different from most of the 
investments in overall capital projects 
like dams and power plants. 
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Considering social development as one that 
deserves only a second priority is but cone 
error which under-developed countries make. 
The other common mistake is to consider 
social development as something distinct and 
separate which can be achieved by some 
small supplementary measures. The most 
significant attack on such a policy has been 
made by the U.N. Report on Coordinated 
Policy regarding Family Levels of Living. 
The Report says that social policy should 
not be treated merely “as a house-maid whose 
function is to tidy up human suffering and 
insecurity left in the wake of economic 
development....social objective should be 
dealt with on an equal footing with economic 
objectives....not by arbitrary depart- 
mentalism which tends to assume quite 
unjustifiably that social problems can be 
solved by social measures and economic pro- 
blems only by economic measures.” 


It would thus appear that for the 
enunciation of a sound social policy two 
fundamentals must be formally recognised. 
The interdependence of social and economic 
objectives has to be consciously embodied in 
the State policy so that it can reflect in the 
actual programmes of action. The second 
fundamental is to provide social and welfare 
services to build up human resources and to 
reclaim the weaker, the deprived and the 
disadvantaged sections of the population. 
After all, even if one were to adopt a purely 
economic approach, one should recall the 
original meaning of Economics, which is the 
human activity in pursuit of wealth and to 
remember that wealth is a derivative of 
weal, i.e. welfare, in the same manner as 
health is derived from the word heal. 


In registering this vital claim on behalf of 
welfare services, one need not treat all social 
and social welfare services on par. The pro- 
blem of introducing priorities which was not 
so keenly felt by other developed countries 
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is a real one for the developing countries 
like India. One may have to pick out such 
services as have a direct bearing on economic 
development. One can go on adding to these 
services as the resources develop in an 
expanding economy. The guiding principles 
for determining priorities could be briefly 
enumerated as follows: 


(i) higher priorities to those social services 
which have direct and immediate 
bearing on production, e.g. health and 
education; 

priority to such groups of persons and 
such sections of population as have a 
vital position in the national develop- 


(ii) 


ment, e.g. children as potential citizens, 


and industrial workers as the bulwork 
of progressive economy ; 

priority to such groups or commu- 
nities as can be restored to normal 
working citizenship with minimum 
investment of resources, eg. the 
socially handicapped children, able- 
bodied beggars, etc. 

welfare services which may _ be 
necessary on humanitarian grounds 
may continue mostly on community 
resources supported with such aid as 
the Government can spare, e.g. the 
welfare of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


While a Welfare State accepts the ultimate 
responsibility for social welfare, it is open to 
it to share it with voluntary organisations. 
In fact, a democratic State will not cnly 
welcome and encourage voluntary action but 
it considers such voluntary action as an 
article of faith. While in the political con- 
text it is enough to run a democratic State 
through representation, in a Welfare State it 
is essential to run it through decentralised, 
direct participation. A Welfare State works 
on the principle of partnership between the 
Government and voluntary organisaticns. 


This idea of partnership has been recognised 
in India’s plans, without ignoring that there 
are various difficulties in giving full effect to 
this in practice. It is recognised that the 
voluntary organisations have a record of 
pioneering and devoted service. It is also 
expected that even where the State steps in 
to implement the increasing social and 
welfare legislation, it will do so with 
maximum possible cooperation of voluntary 
organisations. The cooperative and com- 
plementary roles in State and voluntary 
action in Social Welfare are effective to the 
extent the State sheds the attitude of 
patronage and to the extent the voluntary 
organisations become competent, articulate 
and representative. The principle of partner- 
ship has to run all along the line from policy 
making and planning down to implementa- 
tion. This ensures that when they are called 
upon to implement certain schemes, 
voluntary organisations do not feel as though 
they are being commissioned to play a 
secondary role in fulfilment of a _ pre- 
determined policy. It seems that the historical 
necessity of the Government and voluntary 
organisations having increasingly to work 
together has not fully and formally registered 
itself on either party. In this connection there 
is the evidence of experience gathered in the 
U.S.A. In his book on ‘Government and 
Social Welfare’ Wayne Vasey has recorded 
a rather startling observation. He says: , 


In order to understand the relationship 
between public and private agencies it is 
important to discard some earlier ideas 
now discredited by experience. One is 
that public agency (Government Agency) 
cannot render individualised, sensitive 
service. Another is that only the private 
agency is capable of discovery and innova- 
tion. In today’s world of social welfare, 
there is plenty of room for research and 
discovery by any organisation capable 
of it. 


9 
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He adds: that 


the private agency today may perform the 
mission of arousing the conscience of the 
community to deal with unmet needs... . 
the public and private agencies, in a society 
as flexible as this, must be complementary 
rather than competitive. 


During the last decade and a half much 
has been said and discussed on coordination 
between Government and voluntary organisa- 
tions as also among the voluntary organisa- 
tions themselves. With the emergence of 
separate social welfare departments in the 
States and with the establishment of a 
specialised Central body for social welfare it 
has become necessary to rationalise the 
administrative structure within the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, it seems essential to 
bring the clearly identifiable welfare services 
together under one welfare department. 
Secondly, the alignment of subjects under the 
Welfare Department should be on a broadly 
uniform basis in various States. While it is 
true that in a federal government there are 
rheumatic joints between the Central and the 
State Governments as also between the State 
and the local authorities, the problem is not 
confined to social welfare nor is it peculiar 
to India alone. However, since social welfare 
administration is yet new in this country and 
in the formative stage this is probably the 
opportune time when a definite policy should 
govern the demarcation of responsibility at 
various levels of government. We can draw 
on the experience of the U.S.A. which has 
faced similar problems. In the book on 
‘Government and Social Welfare’ quoted 
above, there are some useful notes on this 
problem. It is pointed out that many of the 
major programmes of social welfare are inter- 
governmental, that is, shared responsibilities 
of federal, State and local governments. 
Commenting on the causes of friction bet- 
ween the federal and the State Governments, 


the author suggests that the objective should 
be “cooperation rather than domination and 
understanding rather than compulsion.... 
methods of review, of standard setting and of 
consultation (should be) employed with skill 
and in a climate of mutual respect. As the 
programmes mature, communication in all 
phases of policy development and administra- 
tion furthers understanding and tends to 
minimise causes of friction. 


The statement of Social Policy also needs 
to cover the approach to social and welfare 
legislation. Welfare planners and admini- 
strators have discovered a lacuna in the Con- 
stitution in that social welfare in_ its 
specialised sense appears in neither the Union 
list nor in the concurrent and State lists 
The Centre finds it difficult to enact compre- 
hensive and appropriate welfare legislation 
through the Union Parliament because 
beyond a general item of social and economic 
planning there is no other enabling provision 
in the Central list. Thus, with regard to the 
social problems of interstate character, e.g. 
beggary, crime, prostitution or delinquency, 
a significant gap is left uncovered. As for 
the States, the approach can be summed up 
in the following measures: 


(i) repeal of the obsolete laws, 


(ii) amendment of the existing laws to 
make good the textual inadequacies, 


(iii) provision of a suitable machinery to 
implement the laws. 


Another aspect in which a clear and pro- 
gressive policy needs to be evolved is the 
grants-in-aid. The instrument of grants-in- 
aid plays a great part as much in promotion 
of welfare services as in their regulation and 
development. Tt is emerging asa _ useful 
device for promotion of voluntary effort. It 
has to be used with caution and skill; cau- 
tion to ensure that too strong a dose does not 
detract from its tonic value and skill in order 
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to keep the vitality and independence of 
voluntary organisations unimpaired. A Com- 
mittee appointed by the Central Social 
Welfare Board has examined this problem 
carefully. Its recommendations await trial 
and test in practice. 


No statement on social policy would be 
complete without a more specific reference 
to social welfare services. In the first place, 
any sound social welfare policy for the 
coming years has to take note of the scientific 
shift in the objectives of welfare services. In 
the recent past, the following trends are 
clearly visible. 


(a) from temporary relief in distress 
to a process of complete rehabilita- 
tion of the indigent or handicapped 
individual ; 

(b) from only palliative or curative pro- 

grammes to preventive services; 


from mere maintenance of a few 
seriously handicapped individuals to 
the education, training and after-care 
of the largest possible number needing 
such services; and ; 


(c) 


(d) from the provision of custodial care 
to an assorted group of individuals 
affected by various handicaps to the 
development of specialised services 
suited to the rehabilitation of the 
single specific categories of the handi- 
capped, classified scientifically and 


treated according to individual needs. 


If one were to apply the principies 
discussed earlier to a social welfare policy, it 
may emerge somewhat on the following 
lines: 

(a) to support enlightened, articulate 
and self-reliant voluntary effort in the 
planned promotion of welfare services; 

(b) to encourage scientific trends in the 
development of social welfare services 


as mentioned in the 
paragraph ; 

(c) to evolve and enforce minimum 
standards of welfare services; 


foregoing 


(d) to consolidate and improve the exist- 
ing welfare services in conformity with 
minimum standards that may be 


prescribed from time to time; 


(f) to promote a balanced development of 
welfare services, region-wise and 
service-wise, in the light of the chang- 
ing socio-economic needs in the 
country ; 


to render such technical assistance 
through field counselling as may be 
necessary for the best utilisation of 
State aid in developing welfare 
services. 


Such a policy will also have to define the 
role of trained personnel as much as of 
voluntary social workers. No matter how 
much responsibility the trained personnel 
would shoulder in the expanding welfare 
services, the vital role of a voluntary social 
worker of interpreting the community’s needs 
and of mobilising voluntary action will 
always remain. As for the training of 
personnel, the policy will have to provide 
for standardisation of training of several 
types of personnel working at various levels 
in general and specialised jobs. If a policy 
is as good as the personnel that implement it, 
the need for standardisation of training ‘can 
hardly be over-emphasised. A stage has been 
reached when the universal acceptance of 
the need for training in social welfare has 
resulted in reducing it to a meaningless ritual. 
When an agency cannot any longer dispute 
the need for training, it circumvents it by 
accepting the form at the sacrifice of the 
substance. 


(g) 


To sum up, a social policy, to be effective 
must be based, in the words of Rodgers, on 
more than merely economic factors: it must, 
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in fact, reflect a social sensitivity; it must 
embody knowledge of the problem to be 
solved, and they must be fortified by the 
skill, 


both technical and administrative, 


needed to apply the solution to the problem. 
These may appear to be truisms, but it has 
taken many mistakes and many tears and 
years to establish them. 
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in a rapidly developing country like ours 
the Social Policy which was instrumental in 
shaping the development programmes is 
itself in a stage of change. The State has 
pledged itself to the concept of a Welfare 
State. But it is still an article of faith. The 
Constitution lays down the Directive 
Principles of securing a social and economic 
order based on the values of freedom and 
democracy in which “justice, social, and 
economic and political shall inform the 
institutions of the National life”. The two 
successive Five Year Plans aimed to provide 
the basic necessities to all persons within the 
community; and to emphasise the place of 
human values in economic and _ social 
development. At the same time, it is true 
to say that the country is not in a position to 
ensure even the minimum of bread and edu- 
cation, much less of health and _ social 
welfare services to those who are in need. 
By any standard of measurement it is 
difficult to indicate the fulfilment of the 
two essentials of a Welfare State, namely, 
ensuring full employment and _ providing 
measures of social security for the sick, the 
disabled and the unemployed. To say so is 
not to indicate weakness of the Social Policy 
or the lack of intention of its fulfilment. It 
is necessary to realise the vastness of the 
problem and the limitation of the resources 
that confront the planners in implementing 
the Social Policy. What is important to 
ensure however is that the Social Policy 
adopted by the State does not get distorted 
or changed in its implementation. We, 


Ss 


therefore, need to examine whether in the 
early stage of development sound foundation 
is laid in implementing the Social Policy and 
convictions developed in the people and the 
administrators for its effective fulfilment. 
Many a time in the process of its implementa- 
tion some human values get blunted or even 
distorted. It is this area of distortion that 
needs to be examined. For brevity of time 
it is proposed to confine the consideration to 
four aspects of our Social Policy, (i) Educa- 
tion of Children; (ii) Voluntary Activities; 
(ili) Public cooperation; and (iv) Traning 
of Field workers and Administrators. 
Education of children is both a means and 
an end of Social Policy. It is a means of 
developing convictions among children and 
youth for some of the objectives of Social 
Policy. It is also an integral part of the 
Social Policy. The Constitution has placed 
before the country the objective of securing 
adequate means of education for all children, 
specially between the age-group 6-14 by the 
end of 1965. Study of the development pro- 
grammes for primary education informs us 
that facilities of primary education were pro- 
vided to 51%, of children in the age-group 
6-11 by 1955-56 and 60% by 1960-61. It is 
hoped to cover 80% of children in the age- 
group 6-11 by 1966. This indicates a con- 
siderable lag in the achievement. On the 
one hand, the age-group of 6-14 is lowered to 
6-11 years and the coverage is limited to 
80% by 1960. In fact the cent percent 
coverage will possibly be realised by 1971, the 
end of the Fourth Plan. In addition, it is 
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necessary to consider the quality of educa- 
tion. With the spread of resources too thinly, 
the quality has suffered considerably. The 
teachers are ill equipped. Even the physical 
facilities are inadequate. The contents of 
education is another subject that requires 
our attention. Although the Nation is pledged 
to the concept of Welfare State with Socialist 
Pattern of Society, very little if any is being 
done to orient teachers to the concept. 
Neither the teachers are inspired by its 
objective nor the text-books contain its 
essential aspects. It is difficult to see how the 
future generation is being prepared for effec- 
tive participation in the realisation of the 
objective of the Welfare State. There is 
hardly any emotional or intellectual prepara- 
tion among children and youth for the fulfil- 
ment of the Social Policy. In addition, the 
programme of providing educational facilities 
at the University level seems to go contrary 
to the Social Policy of providing educational 
facilities to all. Efforts are made to pro- 
pagate the need to introduce selective tests 
for admission in colleges. Although this 
measure appears necessary to limit the 
admission to really “deserving” candidates, 
it is necessary to realise that the so-called 
really deserving candidates are products of 
economically well off families who could 
send their children to better Schools to 
become “really deserving”. youth, coming 
from economically backward families however 
intelligent, do not get adequate facilities for 
learning with the result that they cannot 
compete effectively with their counterparts 
coming from economically better off families. 
The selective tests under the circumstances 
will come in the way of providing equal 
opportunities to all for education. _The 
impact of the proposal of selective test on the 
Social Policy of the country does not appear 
to have been adequately felt. These are only 
some of the facets that seem to influence the 
fulfilment of Social Policy in the field of 


Education. They indicate both limitations of 
resources, lack of priorities and inadequate 
preparation for effective fulfilment of Social 
Policy. Unfortunately, very little public 
opinion is alive to this distortion of Social 
Policy in the field of Education. 


In the field of Voluntary Action there 
seems to prevail considerable amount of con- 
fusion—specially on the implementation 
level. Voluntary action has been accepted as 
an integral part of the Social Policy. It is 
recognised in the Constitution as a 
distinguished mark of a democratic society. 
With a view to implementing the Social Policy 
in practice specially in the field of Social 
Welfare, the Government established the 
Central Social Welfare Board in 1952 to 
support and encourage voluntary effort. 
Since its beginning, the Board has done 
valuable work in supporting a large number 
of voluntary organisations, specially in the 
field of child and women’s welfare. 


The implementation policy of voluntary 
action, however, seems to suffer from 
(a)lack of tradition for voluntary action 
specially in rural areas; (b) lack of leadership 
among voluntary organisations; and (c) pro- 
cedural limitations. During recent years the 
programme of grants-in-aid seems to have 
resulted in increasing dependency of voluntary 
organisations on Government support. The 
original goal of stimulating the voluntary 
action for Social Welfare without getting 
dependant on Government aids seems to have 
suffered considerably in the process of the 
execution of the policy. Voluntary organisa- 
tions have begun to lose their independence. 
They have become agents of Government 
programme. To say so is not to criticise the 
policy of the State to get the programme of 
welfare implemented through voluntary 
organisations. It is mainly to indicate the 
loss of the vital role of voluntary organisa- 
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tions to initiate and experiment with the pro- 
gramme of services to meet the prevailing 
needs. Voluntary action being spontaneous 
has facilities to experiment with new ways of 
work independent of bureaucratic control so 
as to demonstrate the usefulness of the pro- 
gramme for universal adoption by the Gov- 
ernment. This particular role of the voluntary 
organisations has suffered in transition. 


There are many reasons for the limited 
effectiveness of voluntary action in our 
country. The tradition of voluntary action is 
confined mainly to urban areas. There is 
hardly any tradition in the cultural pattern 
of rural life of voluntary action for social 
welfare. In fact, the need for such services 
in rural areas is of recent origin. Social 
institutions, such as the family, the caste, the 
religion and the village community used to 
look after the needy within their own 
resources. With the increasing influence of 
industrialisation some of the social institu- 
tions such as the joint family, are losing their 
effectiveness. There is an urgent need for 
organisation of social welfare services apart 
from the services rendered by social institu- 
tions. Even in urban areas the tradition of 
voluntary work is confined to the members 
of the economically well-do-to families who 
can spare time and energy for such work. 
In the common man the desire for social 
action is not born or if it is born it is only 
of recent origin. There is a need for pro- 
moting traditions of social action among 
people both in urban and rural areas. un- 
fortunately, the early pioneering organisa- 
tion which contributed considerably in 
developing welfare services are on the regress. 
They seem to feel that they have played 
their part and now it is for the State to take 
over the programme. The new pioneers are 
difficult to find. It is also true that it is no 
longer easy for voluntary organisations to 
start welfare services with individual initia- 
tive. With the increasing problems of social 
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disorganisation, the social welfare services 
have to be promoted on specialised lines to 
meet specialised needs. It is just not enough 
to have spare time and sympathetic heart. 
It is necessary to acquire technical knowledge 
to meet the special needs of the people. 


In defence of the lack of adequate volun- 
tary action in recent years it is said that the 
present economic policy of the Government 
has dried up the resources of philanthropy. 
Although this needs to be examined in 
details, it is necessary to explore the possi- 
bility of securing small collections from many 
rather than confine to large collections from 
the few. 


The procedural details of grants-in-aid 
is another damper in promoting voluntary 
action. Besides, there continues to prevail 
distrust against Government organisation. 
In ‘the area of attitude both the voluntary 
organisations and Government agency need 
to adjust their relations. 


There are some of the problems, both of 
tradition of practice and of procedure, in- 
fluencing voluntary action in the field of 
social welfare. Besides, the existing volun- 
tary organisations seem to pull their weight 
in different directions. There is an element 
of distrust among themselves. It is rightly 
stated that “the lack of coordination more 
than anything else is the reason why volun- 
tary action is not so articulate and represen- 
tative as to command the respect it deserves. 
That it should be so in spite of a complete 
unanimity on the need for coordination is 
particularly regrettable. The precise alchemy 
of coordination seems to have escaped 
almost everybody. Whether it is a lack of 
ideological unity or absence of organisa- 
tional discipline or a crisis of leadership, it 
is difficult to say. It is probably all this and 
much more.” 


Thus, it could be seen that the Social 
Policy of voluntary action in spite of its accep- 
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tance in principle, suffers in its implementa- 
tion. It is necessary to re-examine the whole 
question of voluntary action. On the one 
hand it is required to ensure the development 
of social welfare services on scientific lines; 
on the other, the development should be 
promoted through voluntary organisations. 
With the changing pattern of our social life 
and the changing texture of voluntary 
action, such an examination is imperative. 


Public Cooperation like voluntary action 
is an integral part of our Social Policy. This 
was recognised as mentioned in the First 
Plan, “A democracy that works for social 
ends has to base itself on the unanimous 
assent of the people and not on the coercive 
power of the State............. where the 
administration and the people feel and set 
together, the programme gains in vitality 
and significance.” In keeping with these 
principles the programme of Community 
Development was introduced in 1952. Since 
then both the people and the Government 
have learnt many lessons through experience. 
Community Development in itself was an 
effort to get the development programme 
promoted through active participation of the 
village community. In the initial stage, 
however, it remained a programme for the 
people by the Government. Later, through 
various measures of direct participation, the 
representatives of the people were actively 
associated. The recent introduction of the 
Panchayati Raj through Gram Sabha, Gram 
Panchayat and Panchayat Samiti offers an 
effective machinery for promoting the de- 
velopment programme by the villagers them- 
selves. It is at the same time, necessary to 
consider how the tradition of democratic 
participation can be fostered among villagers. 
By and large, the villager is conditioned 
by authoritarian tradition. In the joint 


family, the caste and the village community, 
authority rests with the traditional leader- 


ship. The question, therefore, is of gradual 
transformation from authoritarian pattern of 
culture to democratic participation. The 
problem is basically socio-cultural. At present 
there are hardly any studies made on the 
subject to guide the administration in adopt- 
ing suitable measures for bringing about 
change in the tratitional pattern of autho- 
rity. This is an example where the policy 
of Public Cooperation is accepted in prin- 
ciple and the administration is serious of 
implementing it adequate knowledge of 
building new traditions. 


The effective implementation of the Social 
Policy requires Trained Field workers and 
Administrators with knowledge of social 
work and convictions to important the policy 
against all odds, Experience, however, 
shows that many of the good measures of 
social policy failed to make an impact on 
their execution in the absence of adequately 
trained field workers and administrators. 
The two Five Year Plans have introduced 
a large measure of expansion in the field of 
social welfare. Most of the States have 
established Directorates ot Social Welfare to 
promote the programme. Funds are available 
in adequate measures; but the programme 
does not seem to develop on sound lines in 
absence of suitably trained administrators. 
It is still to be realised that administration 
of social welfare programme is technical 
both from the point of view of social work 
and social administration. Unless the Direc- 
torates of Social Welfare are staffed with 
suitable trained personnel, both at the head- 
quarters and in the districts, the programme 
of social welfare is not likely to develop on 
sound lines. To say so is not to indicate the 
need for effective training in social welfare 
for administrators only. Even in the existing 
schools of social work adequate attention is 
not given on teaching of social policy and 
on the development of convictions in the 
trainees for effective implementation of 
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Social Policy in the field. Social Work 
Education without adequate emphasis on 
Social Policy is likely to remain ineffective. 

These are but few examples indicating 
how the implementation of Social Policy 
suffers due to (a) absence of suitable tradi- 
tion; (b) procedural tangles; (c) lack of 
adequate preparation and planning and 
(d) inadequate training programme. The 
whole question of Social Policy needs to be 
viewed anew. Although the progress of im- 
plementing Social Policy since Independence 


is not so poor, there is a growing danger of 
the public becoming increasingly complacent 
to realise the need for maintaining vigilance. 
On the credit side we have achieved quantity 
instead of quality, diversity instead of depth. 
Is it necessary to remind ourselves there- 
fore that a cogent and progressive Social 
Policy is not effectively implemented unless 
the refined conscience of a large number of 
influential groups spread throughout the 
country continues to educate the conscience 
our legislators, administrators and voters. 
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SOCIAL POLICY IN A WELFARE STATE—-ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 





Dr. V. JAGANNADHAM 





(Professor of Public Administration, Indian Institute of Public Administration) 


Two forces have contributed to the 
development of the welfare state, namely 
freedom and prosperity as embodied in 
democracy and industrialization. The free 
affluent societies in America and Europe 
have found that poverty is remediable; 
diseases are preventible and misery is 
relievable through proper distribution of 
incomes and provision of services. These 
are not merely socially desirable but econo- 
mically expedient and politically necessary 
for sustaining the economy and the survival 
of democracy. Further, the welfare state 
evolved out of the socio-economic and 
political conditions in America and Europe 
over a long period. The concept of welfare 
state embodies a rationalization of realities 
existing in these countries rather than an 
ideology or a theory. The welfare state is 
in process of development and its full 
implications are still vague. 


I refer to these points as a prelude to my 
topic because social policy in a welfare state 
needs an affluent material base, a philosophy 
of service in action and an infra-structural 
organisation to support it. When, however, 
India has framed its constitution, or pre- 
pared the five year plans or formulated its 
goal of a socialistic pattern of society, it has 
done so more as a matter of glamour policy 
rather than as a possibility that can be 
fulfilled in forseeble future. We, therefore, 
find that references to welfare state create 
expectations that cannot be fulfilled and 
thus create frustration. A typical example 


is the plight of the educated unemployed. 
One of the tasks of social policy in a welfare 
state is not to embarrass administration by 
a wide gulf between policy and programmes. 


That the present social policy lacks an 
integrated approach may be illustrated from 
the gaps in the legal provision relating to 
the prohibition of employment of children 
and provision of education for such children. 
Section 67 of the Factories Act 1948 
prohibits the employment of children who 
have not completed the fourteenth year. 
The Employment of Children Act 1938 
prohibits the employment of children below 
the age of 15 in any occupation connected 
with the transport of passengers, goods or 
mails by railways or connected with a port 
authority within the limits of any port. The 
Act also prohibits the employment of 
children below the age of 14 in workshop 
connected with bidi making, carpet weaving, 
cement manufacture (including bagging of 
cement) cloth printing, dyeing and weaving; 
manufacture of matches; explosives and fire 
works; mica-cutting and splitting; shellac 
manufacture; soap manufactures; tanning 
and wool cleaning. State Governments are 
empowered to extend the scope of this 
provision of the Act to any other employ- 
ment also. In exercise of this power, the 
Government of Madras has extended the 
Act to brass ware and glass bangle industries, 
workshops attached to motor transport 
companies. The Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has extended this provision of the 
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Act to brass ware and glass bangle industries. 
Except for reduced age limit (ranging from 
12 to 14 years of age), similar prohibitory 
laws apply to employment in shops and 
commercial establishments. 


This provision is selected for illustration 
because there is complementary provision for 
free compulsory education upto eleven years 
of age and not beyond. What is to happen 
to children between 11-15 age group whose 
parents cannot afford to provide education 
or obtain positions as apprentices. If free 
compulsory education laws do not cover the 
gap, and if suitable education oriented to 
gainful employment after leaving the school 
is not developed, the benevolent aim under- 
lying the prohibition of child employment 
results, at any rate in urban areas, in the 
unanticipated phenomena of child beggary 
or juvenile delinquency. Similar gaps can 
be illustrated from other fields of social 
services. Except by an integrated policy 
based upon a long term comprehensive 
approach towards social development dove- 
tailed into economic development can these 
gaps in social policy be covered. 


Administration plays a vital role in a 
welfare state. This is so far several reasons : 


(1) A welfare state is an administrative 
state, i.e. extensive social or social welfare 
services would be operated through a large 
number of statutory or voluntary organisa- 
tions covering many aspects of individual 
and group life. (2) As such, administration 
not only ‘effects’ policy but should “affect” 
policy and programmes at various levels. 
These two terms are used to emphasize the 
need to bring together the enthusiasm of 
staff agencies and the experience of line 
personnal. (3) Welfare adminjstration needs 
to be supplemented by something more 
than the procedures and penalties under 
regulatory administration because welfare 


state is anxious not to penalize the victims 
of social maladies but prevent the maladies 
or rehabilitate the victims of these maladies 
by providing a comprehensive network of 
services. The problem in the latter case is 
to let people become aware of the services 
available for use by them and make them 
use the services with the least possible 
friction. Welfare administration should 
minimize threats and penalties and specialize 
in the art of identifying individuals or groups 
with troubles and persuading the otherwise 
indifferent people to actively use the services 
available for resolving the troubles. Infor- 
mation and persuasion rather than threats 
and penalties constitute the essence of 
welfare administration. (4) Social welfare 
administration is essentially imter--govern- 
mental in nature. This is more so in a 
federal state wherein the constitutional 
division of powers vis-a-vis the contrasts in 
financial resources as between Federal-State- 
Local authorities set barriers to effective 
action by a single unit of Government. It is 
the task of each level of Government to 
adopt’ appropriate devices for cooperative 
action. The Central Government has in this 
respect an outstanding obligation to play 
the role of a leader rather than a boss. 
(5) Instead of managing institutions through 
paper work, the warmth of personal service 
should underlie the structure and functions 
of the agencies engaged in welfare 
administration. 


The foregoing aspects of welfare adminis- 
tration require a comprehensive policy, 
adequate structure, material resources, 
trained personnel and appropriate spirit. 
While material resources and equipment for 
work are indispensable, much can be 


achieved by resourcefulness among adminis- 
trators in making the existing resources go 
a longer way than is the case today. While 
emphasizing the vital roles of administration, 
attention may be drawn to the dangers of 
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dominance as against service by administra- 
tion. This danger is often expressed through 
the cliche that administration should be ‘on 
tap’ instead of ‘on top’. “There is a real 
danger”, observes a Fabian Pamphlet, “that 
the growing complexity and specialization 
of these services will make it increasingly 
hard for social workers to give effective help 
to the people they serve and increasingly 
easy for them to become mere instruments 
of the administration”.* 


Any discussion on the adequacy of the 
administrative structure in a welfare state 
must take note of the following observations 
by Prof. Gunnar Myrdal: “The Welfare 
State is nowhere, as yet, an accomplishment; 
it is continually in the process of coming 
into being”. After referring to the fact that 
in no country was it originally planned in 
advance, Prof. Myrdal says, “In all 
countries, even in those where the bui'ding 
of Welfare State is most advanced, the 
architects are continually labouring with the 
tasks of simplification, coordination, rationa- 
lization and achievement of efficiency. 
Indeed, this planning becomes pressing as 
the edifice of the Welfare State rises”.? This 
phenomenon should tone down the fears of 
pessimists about unsatisfactory administra- 
tion in a ‘welfare-bound state’ like India. 


This however, should not encovrage 
complacency about our . administrative 
structure because we are committed consti- 
tutionally and ideologically to reach the 
goal of we'fare state through democratic 
planning. If anything, such planning should 
mean an awareness, anticipation and 
avoidance of the remediable shortcomings 


and pitfalls. 


The structure of welfare administration 
in India suffers from confusion, overlapping 
and inadequacy. At the Union Government 


level, welfare subjects are handled by no 
less than half a dozen ministries. It is not 
possible to isolate and develop an indepen- 
dent Social We'fare Ministry at the central 
level in a federal government wherein most 
of the subjects pertaining to this field fall 
under concurrent, if not exclusive state list. 
But it is possible to ccnstitute an integrated 
ministry of Health, Education and Welfare 
and make use of the structure and staff of 
the existing Central Social Welfare Board 
for purposes of leadership, guidance and 
supervision, research, evaluation and 
training and distribution of grants-in-aid. 
Except in a few states, welfare adminstra- 
tion is spread over a number of departments 
such as Home, Health, Education and 
Labour. In addition, there are age, sex and 
areawise directorates of social welfare such 
as child welfare, youth welfare, women’s 
welfare and, rural welfare directorates. In 
some states there are directorates for 
Tribal and Backward classes, Harijan and 
Scheduled Castes. 


It is not suggested that there should be 
a uniform pattern of welfare administration 
in every state. The present structure reflects 
probably chronoligial pattern of interest in 
welfare rather than a consciously planned 
structure. The administrative set up is also 
perhaps reflecting the confusion in social - 
policy in a country wherein eighty to ninety 
percent of the people are ‘backward’ and 
where the community and social security 
services hardly benefit more than a smali 
minority of the population. While these 
considerations explain the phenomena, these 
do not militate against improving the struc- 
ture of administration unless, of course, the 
vested interests of the existing departments 
and directorates stand in way. It may be 
suggested that in each State there should 
be a Department of Social Welfare with 





1D. V. Donnision and Mary Stewart: The Child And the Social Services, 1958, p. 2. 
*Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State, 1960, 7», 45. 
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Directorates or Bureaus for different major 
subjects at the secretariat level. These 
should be supported by trained personnel 
at the field operation level. 


The present administrative set up also 
suffers from the absence of trained and 
qualified personnel as Directors of each 
branch of welfare and the Secretary of a 
major Department handling welfare prob- 
lems. A general administrator is felt to 
be well qualified for handling welfare prob- 
lems. While this is a disputable proposition, 
its validity is vitiated in practice by the 
frequent turn over of general administrators 
in charge of welfare departments because, 
in the hierarchical frame work of secretariat, 
the more competent general adminstrators 
are promoted to departments possessing 
greater power, prestige or patronage as 
against the “soft sentimentality” in doling 
out charities in welfare departments. Social 
Welfare departments therefore serve either 
as stepping stones for the competent people 
or as cold storages for the not so competent 
administrators, In either case, social welfare 
department suffers from low status and 
lack of competent or trained people as 
administrators. This can be very much 
improved provided trained social workers 
with administrative competence are placed 
in charge of welfare departments or 
directorates. 


‘ 


If we turn our attention from state to 
local level, welfare administration suffers 
from a lack of consciousness, paucity of 
resources and absence of a separate depart- 
ment. Firka Development and_ Rural 


Reconstruction departments have not been 
integrated into the pattern of the statutory 
local ‘bodies: In recent years there has been 
an attempt to fill this gap.. The Commu- 
nity Development administration has been 
devoting attention 


to social education, 


health centres etc. The Welfare Extension 
Projects have been engaged in promoting 
the welfare of women and children. The 
Bharat Sevak Samaj has been undertaking 
youth welfare activities. In states where the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation is 
brought into operation, the Panchayat 
Samitis are constituting a Committee on 
social welfare services along with other com- 
mittees. The Pilot Project in Urban Commu- 
nity development in Delhi under the Delhi 
Corporation is a unique example which 
deserves attention of other Corporations and 
municipalities. The idea of separate Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in the Corporations 
and municipalities has not yet been accepted 
anywhere in India. This betrays a lack of 
appreciation of the fact that local autho- 
rities are the best agencies for carrying 
social welfare activities both in urban and 
rural areas because these agencies are 
nearest to the people and are best fitted to 
operate the services not only for the people 
but with their active participation in admi- 
nistration is the delegation and assumption of 
greater’ and greater responsibility by the 
statutory local authorities in the field of social 
services. If we fail to develop in this direc- 
tion, the implementation of social policy in 
a welfare state is bound to suffer from 
serious drawbacks. 


Other matters of importance in social 
administration in a welfare state are: 
(1) delegation and decentralization, {2) 
flexibility and comprehensiveness in opera- 
tion, (3) coordination and (4) training of 
personnel in appropriate short or long term 
courses at various levels—leaders, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, field workers, etc. It is 
not necessary to elaborate at length upon 
cach one of these aspects because they are 
self-explanatory and oft-repeated maxims. 
All these are often reiterated but seldom 
acted upon. One may remark that the recent 
trend of democratic decentralization holds 
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a‘solution to many problems. This remark 
exhibits:an imperfect understanding of these 
two concepts. While this trend reflects 
decentralization in the structure of govern- 
mental frame work, it does not follow that 
there is delegation of flexibility in operation 
in social welfare. There are many king 
Canutes amongst us who would say “thus 
far and no farther” or “delegation to me 
and not from me”. This is a manifestation 
of the ego among administrators and the 
degree to which it operates is a matter of 
personality and culture characteristic but 
ways and means have to be devised to 
discourage the ever manifest tendency of 
concentration and centralization of autho- 
rity and responsibility. Decentralized opera- 
tion with careful preparation of personnel 
to accept and discharge delegated respon- 
sibilities with satisfaction to the superiors 
and to the beneficiaries is the key to the 
success of administration in a welfare state. 


Flexibility in operation has to reckon 
with a hardship namely the deification of 
procedures. “The agency _may develop 
specialists in literal application of written 
rules unable to consider how in practice the 
rule occasionally might have an adverse 
effect on people.” Liberal rather than literal 
application of rules becomes possible where 
delegation is real and effective; otherwise 
procedures meant to check indiscriminate or 
wasteful actions tend to choke the provision 
of services to the people. 


Flexibility also becomes possible when the 
services are simple and when they are 
operated through a single agency for a 
single unit namely family. The consequences 
of an opposite phenomena may be illustrated 
from the following example in England. 


“A case—extreme’ but true-—may_illus- 
‘trate ‘the: problem. A family, consisting of 
mother, father, grandfather 


and four 


children, was for thirteen years visited 
regularly by health visitors from the Pub-ic 
Health Department; the N.S.P.C.C._ ins- 
pector called on them intermittently for 
fourteen years (many years earlier he had 
visited the mother when she herself been a 
neglected child), and education welfare 
officers made frequent visits over five years 
to arrange for free school meals, to provide 
shoes and clothing and to complain of the 
children’s absence from school. The Housing 
Department paid particularly close atten- 
tion to the family since rehousing them six 
years before, and voluntary and statutory 
mental health services supervised two 
members of the family for a period which 
together amounted to four years. A proba- 
tion officer supervised one member of the 
family for a year, the sanitary inspectors 
and the Children’s Department called from 
time to time and the latter received three 
of the children into its care. Help of many 
kinds had been given by some half dozen 
voluntary organisations, ranging from the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association to the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. Cash allowance had 
been provided at various times, starting 
many years earlier with the public Assis- 
tance Committee which was already 
supporting the father when he got married. 
Over the years members of the family were 
accommodated in two residential special 
schools, two asylums a Ministry of Labour 
training centre, convalescent home, a 
prison, and several hospitals and children’s 
homes. One day the probation officer called 
to find the mother being interviewed by an 
education officer and a city councillor—all 
of whom arrived by coincidence at the same 
moment. At least four other visitors probably 
called on her during the same week. All 
reported that she was ‘apathetic’ “responded 
little to advice”. 


“The moral of this story is not that the 
welfare state has run riot, for such families 
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are fortunately very rare and all these 
services were doing an efficient job for the 
great majority of those they set out to serve. 
But each was designed to meet a specific 
need to help specific kinds of people. Not 
one of them was designed to provide com- 
prehensive, lasting help for the whole— 
though some were making a brave but 
ineffective attempt to do so”. An excuse 
for this long quotation is that the above 
example is liable to be repeated in any 
country proceeding towards a welfare state 
unless adequate steps are taken ab-initio to 
develop a policy and administration which 
would be comprehensive but simple to reach 
through coordinated services the family as 
the unit of society. 


Coordination is an important element in 
every aspect of administration but its 
importance in social welfare can never be 
overestimated because welfare is the product 
of a combination of services like health, 
education, housing, recreation, rehabilita- 
tion, etc. The establishment of a welfare 
department does not obviate the need for 
coordination but facilitates it to a greater 
extent than otherwise. There is at a’! levels 
an awareness of the need for coordination. 
Some structural and procedural devices for 
coordination are also adopted in practice 
such as coordination committees, inter- 
locking membership, exchange of inform- 
ation about grants-in-aid, etc. Nevertheless, 
agency duplication, compartmental action 
and functional confusion still persists because 
of a lack of team approach in the same area 
or in the provision of related services. There 
is greater scope for coordination in the 
various departments of government provided 
they develop better facilities of communi- 
cation and understanding through appro- 
priate techniques of reference, review and 
reporting. Coordination is equally deficient 
among voluntary agencies. The device of 
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community chest and welfare council in a 
township or a region is recommended as 
an effective step towards coordination. By 
pooling the resources and skills, the chest 
and the council are expected to supply the 
much needed finances and counselling for 
the agencies engaged in the implementation. 
Experience about these chests and councils 
is still foreign to our country but deserves 
serious thought. 


Both administration and _ coordination 
suffer from want of trained personnel. The 
Working Group on Social Welfare estimated 
the number of trained personnel that would 
be needed for the various welfare pro- 
grammes under the Third Five Year Plan. 
The present output of the existing schools 
of Social! Work cannot meet the demand. 
Besides these schools, there are a number of 
institutions and courses for training the 
welfare personnel. All these put together also 
may not meet the demand. 


While on the one side there is a dearth 
of trained personnel, the presence of the 
educated unemployed and the shortage of 
persons properly trained in the required 
skills reflects the gaps in our policy and 
plans. Further, the training courses in 
different institutions do not conform to a 
minimum standard pattern with the result 
that trained personnel from different insti- 
tutions betray deficiencies that bring dis- 
credit to the profession. These deficiencies 
could be removed by insisting upon accre- 
ditation by a competent body of the 
different courses for different grades of jobs. 
Further, sanction for courses should be 
based upon employment opportunities or 
the courses may be confined to people 
recruited for specific jobs, There is a 
fee'ing that the present training courses give 
more knowledge of skills specialized in and 
suited for affluent societies rather than 
knowledge and skills appropriate for indi- 





8D. V. Donnison and Mary Stewart, of. cit. 
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genous conditions with supplementation 
by references to foreign knowledge and 
skills. This may be due to the non-availability 
of literature on indigenous matters. It is, 
however, time to take adequate steps to 
conduct researches and produce literature 
appropriate for indigenous situations. Other- 
wise, the gap between theory and practice 
tends to produce frustration and help‘ess- 
ness even among trained personnel both of 
which spell ruin to welfare administration. 


If administrative structure at various 
levels of Government is grossly inadequate, 
the infra structural organisation is no better. 
This organisation may be said to consist in 
the work of agencies below the central, state 
and local government levels. These agencies 
embody the spirit of private enterprise or 
voluntary activity in industry, business, 
labour, political parties, etc. to promote 
community action in social welfare. The 
tone of activities of these infrastructural 
organisations tend to correct the excesses 
and deficiencies of the government depart- 
ments. Social policy in a welfare state 
depends upon and draws inspiration from 
the informed. opinion and_ enlightened 
guidance of infrastructural organisations in a 
democracy. In this field, the Government of 
India have been endeavouring to encourage 
through financial aid and otherwise the 
voluntary organisations. This endeavour too 
has unfortunately been proceeding towards 
acquiring the same dominant culture 
characteristic in India, namely dependence 
on government. This in itself may not be 
wrong provided these quasi-infra-structural 
organisations exhibit qualities of leadership, 
efficiency, economy and service different 
from the traditional routinized bureaucratic 
departments but the larger these organisa- 


tions grow the greater is the danger 
of being caught in the steel frame 
of civil service where one loses the 


perspecuve and paths to the goal of 


service and get lost in the same jargon 
of procedures, proformas and _ proper 
channels. danger is inherent in all large 
scale organisations and it can be counter- 
acted by constant review and revision of 
problems and procedures of action. 


The foregoing description of social admi- 
nistration in a welfare-bound rather than 
a welfare state may not be very encouraging 
because we are looking from inside and we 
are anxious to do better than what we are 
doing. This anxiety is a healthy one and 
can be turned into an asset provided we 
adopt certain necessary measures. Indica- 
tions as to these measures have already been 
given which may be recapitulated here: 


1. Formulation of a comprehensive 
policy capable of implementation. 
Drawing up programmes of imple- 
mentation. 

3. Improving the structure of social 
welfare administration at the Central, 
State and Local levels. 

4. Delegation of powers and responsi- 
bilities in an effective way. 

5. Decentralization not only 
structure of government 
competences. 

6. Flexibility in action through simpli- 

fication of services and unification of 

agencies. 

Coordination of agencies and services. 

8. Enhancing training facilities in accre- 
dited institutions and job oriented or 
in-service training courses. 

9. Encouraging infrastructural organi- 
sations and activities. 


in the 
but in 


MN 


The following ten points are suggested in 
a recent book on “Government and Social 
Welfare” by Wayne Vasey as methods to be 
used in inter-governmental administration 
and as mechanism for achieving joint parti- 
cipation in social welfare administration: 

1. Written statements of standards, 
policies and procedures generally 

















through the use of manuals or hand 
books. 

Review and approval of p!ans sub- 
mitted by the grantee-agency for both 
initia] and continuing approval. 


rh 


3. Review and approval of operating 
budgets which the grantee-agency 
may be required to submit periodi- 
cally, usually annually. 


t. Development and enforcement of 
personnel standards. 


w 


Fiscal audit of programme. 
6. Administrative review of operation. 
7. Technical consultation and advice. 


8. Conferences between central and 
local officials on the issuance or 
revision of policy. 


9. Requirement of regular and special 
reports from the grantee-jurisdiction. 


10. Decisions on appeals by clientele. 


All or most of the methods and mecha- 
nisms enumerated above exist in India but 
more in name than in reality. The admi- 
nistrative and other reports contain stereo- 
typed descriptions of achievements in a 
budget year. They do not throw much light 
upon problems or suggest solutions arising 
out of operational experience. If at all there 
is an administrative review, its purpose was 
to assess the faults and apportion blame 
rather than provide guidance for improving 
procedures and processes of action. Fiscal 
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audit is more feared than welcomed because 
it picks up holes rather than offer construc- 
tive suggestions. The conferences are’ more 
in the nature of meet togethers away from 
routine work than occasions for transacting 
serious business. Diagnosis and prescription 
of remedies for difficulties shou!d flow from 
the normal built-in administrative mecha- 
nism. Instead of it, there is a separate 
mechanism for evaluation which often 
cannot have the advantage of continuous 
observation from within of the operation 
programme in action. In addition, study 
teams and special commissions review the 
policies and their administration. While no 
one can gainsay the value of the reports of 
these bodies, the process of administrative 
review and constructive audit should consti- 
tute an essential part of the work of 
operating agency. 


More can be written on every one oi the 
points above but it is not necessary here. 
It is enough to say that during the post 
independence era much has been done by 
way of experiments in administration but 
more remains to be done. This relates to the 
job of research and evaluation of procedures 
and processes, of reactions and responses to 
programmes in the broad framework. of 
translating policy into service which is, after 
all, the purpose of administration. Adminis- 
tration, like money, pervades through all the 
activities in modern society and its tone 
determines the tone of life in a welfare state. 
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CORRECTIONAL WORK FOR JUVENILES AND CO-ORDINATION 


Mrs. M. CLuswata JADHAV, M.L.C. 


Hon. Gen. Secretary, Indian Conference of Social Work 





I am indeed very happy and honoured to 
be invited to participate in the Celebrations 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Silver Jubilee and in the Symposium on 
“a social policy in a welfare state.” 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences, the 
oldest School of Social Work in India and 
the pioneer in Social Training, can justly be 
proud of what it has achieved in producing 
the trained social workers. The Tata Insti- 
tute has largely catered to the needs of other 
Schools of Social Work in India in supply- 
ing their Faculty Members. 


It is the Alumni Association of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences who had the idea 
of organising a Conference of Socfal Work to 
bring together all social workers throughout 
the country, connected with different spheres, 
to discuss common problems, exchange 
social workers’ experiences so as to improve 
their work and techniques. It may not 
however be known that a group of social 
workers in South India had -also conceived 
the same idea towards the end of 1946 and 
in January 1947 explored it and had already 
approached an All-India organisation with 
the late Lady Mountbatten as its Chief 
Patron for its implementation. About 


July 1947, it was found that the idea of 
having a conference of co-ordinated or allied 
organisations of social welfare was being con- 
sidered by a group of agencies in the City 
of Bombay, and therefore, in Madras,. the 
social workers, who had already approached 


All-India Committees and Welfare Orga- 
nisations, had gracefully agreed to drop their 
programme. If I am not mistaken, the South 
Indian Social Workers in large numbers, 
something like 75, attended the Conference 
as delegates. Immediately after the first 
week of Jan. 1948, the Madras State Branch 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
was formed. 

It was the Indian Conference of Social 
Work that had for the first time in Sectional 
Groups discussed such subjects as Crime, 
A Charter for Child Welfare, Minimum 
Standard for Child Care Institutions, Mental 
Hygiene, Need for social Work Training 
Institutions, and also Industrial Welfare. 
The Indian Conference of Social Work was 
primarily responsible for organising the first 
All-India Conference of Labour and Welfare 
Officers, held in 1953, which has in turn led 
to the development of the All-Indian Council 
of Labour and Welfare Officers. It has also 
sponsored a Family Welfare Agency, the first 
of its kind in India. 

Today there is the Indian Council of 
Child Welfare that deals with the Child: 
Welfare and work. It has started several 
children’s care institutions and convened 
conferences under their auspices and for 
their benefit. But, the forerunner of these 
organisations is the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, which gave its platform for 
discussions of these groups; and it may be 
said that the Tata School and the Indian 
Conference of Social Work are serving as 
platforms for all their discussions. 
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My subject today is “correctional work 
for Juveniles and Co-ordination.” The Words, 
Juvenile Court, Probation, Care, After-Care, 
Approved Institutions, were perhaps known 
to very few in the country even until the last 
decade. Missionary establishments have 
been taking care of destitutes, foundings, 
errant children, and the girls led astfay and 
continued this work. There were also Gov- 
ernment Reformatory or Approved Schools 
in a few States and the Ramakrishna Mission 
and Brahmo Samaj also cared for these 
groups. A few private institutions in the 
States of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta had 
also been recognised for receiving children 
through the Courts. Some of the oldest run 
Institutions are Byramjee Jeejibhoy Home in 
Bombay and M.S.P.C. Home in Madras. 


The first Children’s Act was passed in the 
State of Madras in 1920, Bengal in 1922, 
and Bombay in 1924. In the States of 
Bombay and Madras, the welfare work for 
children and running of the Child Protective 
Homes were carried on by the Children’s 
Aid Societies in an excellent manner. The 
first Juvenile Court was established in 
Bombay, then in Madras and recently in 
other parts of the country. Spearheaded by 
voluntary workers, these institutions have 
been pioneers in child welfare work. While 
one feels that the Children’s Act is necessary, 
it is not however comprehended why even 
children, needing care and protection, should 
only be received through Courts! The Pro- 
bation of Offenders Act was first introduced 
in Madras State in 1936, but earlier the 
Madras Children’s Aid Society had probation 
Officers attached to it. The Welfare Officers 
appointed by Government, were working 
both in Children and Adults’ Courts. In 
most of the States in India, there were 
Reformatory Acts, Beggars Acts, Probation 
Acts, Children’s Acts and the like. But 





many of them were only passed but never 
put into operation. 


As Mrs. Violet Alva says, we are all well 
through this Century of Rights. The worker, 
the peasant, the man, the woman, the child 
have all won their charters of rights. 
Political, social, and economic evolution and 
revolution is the order of the day. We hzve 
to meet these challenges in a forth-right 
manner. No longer can we adopt half-way 
measures for these when we claim to speak. 
The United Nations has been steadily work- 
ing in the field of welfare, be it child 
delinquency, trafficking in human beings, 
treatment of offenders, care of the handi- 
capped or all-round humanitarian approach 
for the Have-nots. 


In our vast ancient land, we have depended 
far too long on ineffectual and unorganised 
charity to look after these who cannot look 
after themselves. Social reforms through 
social legislation have become an imperative 
necessity and though we have all these laws, 
it hardly gives any one of us any deep feeling 
of satisfaction. If the family does not become 
the care of the public sector, then child 
delinquency, prostitution, and crime of all 
degrees of evil will become highly developed. 
Children must be given confidence in life 
rather than brought up with a sense of 
distinction. 


In 1953, the Central Social Welfare Board 
was formed to tackle these problems. It had 
five Panels and amongst them was one for 
Correctional and Handicapped Groups as 
well as another Panel for Children. For the 
first time, these groups toured the entire 
country to observe and see the welfare work 
conducted for .children; and as mentioned 
earlier, there were few Homes in several 
States, there were no Children’s Acts while 
in some States though Acts had been passed 
they were not in operation; except in the 
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States of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
very few Care and Protective Institutions 
were in existence. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it is at the instance of these Com- 
mittees that Governments and organisations 
in many States began to think of passing 
Children’s Acts, and _ starting Probation 
System, and Institutions for care and train- 
ing of children in need. 


The reader of the paper, while touring the 
country as Chairman of the Correctional and 
After-care Committee in 1953, found that in 
many States that there were no homes for 
children and that in most of the States 
destitute and delinquent children were 
placed in Jails—both boys and girls are 
placed often with adults in the same section 
and not separately. In one of the Jails that 
the reader of the paper visited in Central 
India, she was surprised to find that two 
children were fettered. On asking why they 
were there, she was intimated that they were 
destitute children, picked up in the streets, 
and asked why they should not be sent to a 
Children’s Home, she was told that the State 
had a very old Act under which the children 
to be protected had to be brought to the Jail. 


A little later, the Central Social Welfare 
Board appointed a Committee for After- 
Care and Social and Moral Hygiene. The 
recommendations of these Committees have 
been responsible for the setting up of Care, 
Correctional (Protective) and After-Care 
Institutions for girls, rescued or recovered. 
Thanks to the Central Social Welfare Board, 
public opinion was awakened to play its 
important part and it has furthered the 
implementation of several programmes in the 
field of Social Defence. 


There was a recent report on Juvenile 
Delinquency in India in the Statesman of 
Jan. 30th giving statistics. I am just quoting 
it below for information. 


The All-India Crime statistics for i959 
—the latest to be compiled—reveal an 
alarming increase in juvenile delinquency 
during the year. As many as 47,935 
juveniles were apprehended during the 
year for crimes ranging from begging to 
rape against a little less than 30,000 during 
the previous year. This means an increase 
of nearly 60 per cent on juvenile crime. 
...+Nearly 600 children were appre- 
hended for murder and culpable homicide 
while three times that number were 
charged for causing grievous hurt or 
administering stupefying drugs. 


While there is so much talk nowadays on 
the subjects of juvenile delinquency and 
papers reporting about the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency mounting high, I may 
be pardoned when I say that Juvenile 
Delinquency as such and in its virulent 
form is rarely found in our country. It is 
only destitutes that are found in greater 
number. 


Even though it should be desirable to have 
a precise definition of delinquency or juvenile 
delinquency, there is no definition univer- 
sally agreed-upon connoting the exact term, 
delinquency. The only generally accepted 
definition of juvenile delinquency is that 
which refers to anti-social acts, not approved 
by society, usually indulged in by certain 
children and adolescents. Whereas we find 
in our country a large number of destitute 
children, with parents who themselves are 
poor slum dwellers and other who have 
migrated and left the children to fend them- 
selves. These destitute children come from 


all categories—children who are orphans or 
who are homeless, children who have lost 
either of their parents, children whose step- 
parents ill-treat them or who are used for 
taking care of other children and doing 
domestic work. Instances are not wanting 
in mothers coming to Courts and saying that 
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the children are not acceptable in their 
homes. Other children come due to migra- 
tion, while many others wander about in the 
streets in search of work, with some children 
found in the streets begging. 


In fact, the recent survey of Beggars con- 
ducted by the Madras School of Social Work 
in the Madras City revealed that one out of 
four in the city are child-beggars below the 
age of 16. We should have Shelters for these 
child-beggars where instruction on seme 
trades should be given. Begging is an easy 
way of livelihood and this should not be made 


to continue. 


The home environments and the economic 
conditions of the families also contribute to 
the delinquency of children. There is nothing 
which attracts the children in such homes and 
therefore they slowly find their way to the 
streets. There they meet others in similar 
conditions. Groups are formed. Un- 
controlled and mis-guided, these children 
aimlessly play about in the streets and 
gradually develop wandering habits and run 
away from homes! Coming across and 
mixing with more such groups, they learn in 
course of time all kinds of anti-social acti- 
vities like gambling, begging, premature 
smoking; through their association with 
adult-criminals, they learn to become experts 
in pick-pocketing, stealing, racketeering, etc. 
Trained in such company by such mal- 
experts under peculiar circumstances any 
child is bound to become a delinquent. With 
continued unhealthy contacts with anti- 
social elements in society, the children 
perforce take to a delinquent career. 


Seventyfive percent of children who are 
termed in our country as delinquents are 
only destitute children—children in need of 
protection. Many are orphans, It may not be 
known that Government gives a grant in 
many States varying from Rs. 5/- to Rs, i2/- 





a month to orphans whereas the same 
destitute child getting through a Court and 
received in either one of the Government or 
private institutions, would be getting a grant 
varying from Rs. 20/- to Rs. 30/-. 


It is in fact a great pity that these destitute 
children could be taken care of for institu- 
tional training only under the Children’s Act. 
In my opinion, such children should not 
have been apprehended by the Police or 
tried by any Courts. They should be taken 
care of by Child Welfare Boards and placed 
in suitable institutions. 


But now in the name of protection, help- 
less children are sent by the Police to Remand 
Homes, then to Probation Officers, to the 
Courts, to the Juvenile Guidance Bureaus, 
and Approved Schools, and discharged to 
probation or admitted in the After-c2re 
Hostels. Even with parents alive, some of the 
children are sent to such institutions. It is 
both a pity and even wrong on our part to 
allow these sort of affairs to continue. What 
is imperative now is that these children 
should be given services by the Community 
and that more Community Centres are 
started to receive such children. 


The main trouble regarding our existing 
Children’s Institutions—run both by Govern- 
ment and private agencies—is that they 
receive a large number of children and they 
thereby encounter many difficulties. Many 
of them are over-crowded; there is shortness 
of staff and limited resources in the case of 
many. The vocational training given in these 
institutions is not always useful to make the 
child earn its livelihood when it goes into the 
outside world. 


Social Workers in Madras and those who 
have been sitting in Children’s Courts have 
felt disturbed to see hundreds of destitute 
children being sent to Approved Schools, 
known as Certified Schools run by Govern- 
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Therefore, such institutions like Seva 
Samajam Boy’s Home in Madras, were 
started. At the first Conference of the Madras 
State Branch of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, the problem of thousands of boys 
and girls that pour into the city of Madras 
thronging her highways, picking pockets, 
begging and getting exploited by un- 
scrupulous adults were discovered. The idea 
of running a special Home for such children 
was considered. Approved Schools in the 
States of Bombay and Madras existed only in 
a limited number for destitutes and vagrant 
children, who, if neglected, might turn out 
to be delinquent. Further, these Approved 
Schools house both destitute and delinquent 
children. It was also felt that there were not 
many orphanages in the city to receive the 
destitute children, who came from the 
Juvenile Court for certification but whose 
only crime was that they are destitutes with 
no one to care for them or love them! It was 
for such children and children without 
parents, institutions like the Seva Samajam 
Boys’ Home were meant to serve and they 
were required to be started, 


ment. 


Play Centres, shins Centres, Urban 


Projects must be started in large numbers. 
Education and vocation should be hand in 
hand in these Institutions. 


There are other children, the deaf, dumb, 
mentally backward, orthopaedic handicapped 
children who are often exploited for earning 
a living by unscrupulous persons. These are 
also to be taken care of. There are quite 
a few Homes for receiving the blind, deaf 
and dumb but it bears no comparison to the 
numbers. Mrs, Fatima Esmail says, a 
handicapped individual, even though handi- 
capped, is still a full citizen of the State and 
as such he should be given all facilities for 


social life. Medical and health services 
should be provided and _ treatment 
and vocational training should go in 


hand in hand. They need a helping hand 
to enable them to live life fully in a world 
which does not exclude them. Such oppor- 
tunities must be given to them and more 
Homes for Handicapped children have to 
be started. 


There are only a few Homes for mentally 
retarted children and those that exist are 
privately run. 


Then, there should also be separate insti- 
tutions for those who are suffering from onc 
ailment or another—Children’s hospitals 
where these children should be received, 
treated and educated at the same time. 


During the war years all boys from one of 
the Borstal Schools were released and forined 
the Fioneer Corps and they did a good job 
of it. Therefore, we should have more 
Children’s Care and Correctional Homes, 
and Boys’ Clubs. In this connection, I should 
like to commend the work of the Boys’ Clubs 
run by the Police in Madras. 


_There is also another’ problem with which 
we have to contend. This is kidnapping of 
orphan children. There is a gang of anti- 
social elements or scattered individuals who 
go about stealing the children or youths for 
one purpose or another. In large number of 
cases, the kidnappers being poor themselves, 
kidnap detached orphans, destitutes or 
abandoned children so that they may employ 
them for begging or sue them as a means ‘of 
getting alms which is their only livelihood. 
Some exhibit them to clicit sympathy. In the 
case of minor-girls, they are mostly kidnapped 
to be sold i: far off places to marry some old, 
deseased or wealthy men or for the purpose 
of being used as supply factors in brothels or 
for being made use of in the immoral traffic. 
This should ‘be. effectively uprooted by 
society. Though there has been provisions in 
the Indian ~ Penal. Code, recognising 


kidnapping as a cognisable offence and 
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laying down punishments for the kidnappers, 
the problem has not been solved. A 
practical solution has to be found and I am 
happy to say that the United Nations 
Correspondents are now devoting their 
attention to this problem. 


Prevention is always better than cure and 
though we require curative ineasures, we 
should really try to eliminate the need for 
cure by presenting the occurrence of the pro- 
blem itself. Here again, various organisations 
and groups have an important role to play. 
We have seen that among the causes of 
delinquency are such factors as broken or 
defective family life, or wrong or misguided 
parental attitudes, lack of bare recreational 
facilities, unhealthy literature and corrupt 
misleading advertisements, stifling educa- 
tional programmes, etc. Hence any preventa- 
tive programme that may be selected will 
have to consider the removal >f such casual 
factors. Emphasis will have to be laid upon 
child welfare measures and the families of 
children must be helped in the proper rear- 
ing of their children. A sufficient number of 
community centres should be established 
with adequately trained social workers and 
recreational staff who would go out into the 
community and establish close contacts with 
the families and guide the parents. These 
centres should also have facilities for recrea- 
tion, cultural activities, health measures, 
aad the like for the entire families in these 
areas. , 


Also emphasis should be placed on child 
welfare programmes. In this connection, 
creches for children of working mothers, 
and day-nurseries can help in preventing 
children from being neglected. Also educa- 
tion should be made universally compulsory 
and free and school curriculum. should 
include a lot of physical and_ recreational 
activities especially for groups. Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations should. become a 
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common feature in the schools, because the 
parents and teachers have to work as a team, 
if the children are to be properly educated 
and guided. 


The State, of course, has an important 
role to play in preventing delinquency. 
Legislation is one of the roles of the State. 
But, legislation can be successful, only if it 
has the co-operation of the police and the 
public. Some of the present forms of legisla- 
tion in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
which allow destitute children to be tried 
with delinquents in the Juvenile Courts and 
then be placed in the same institutions should 
be amended. And likewise if there must be 
police in the apprehension of juvenile 
delinquents, let us have provision for special 
police to be helpful particularly to girl 
delinquents who are brought before the 
courts. Such police squads exist in the States 
of Bombay, Madras and Delhi. The state and 
voluntary organisations should also initiate 
more and smaller institutions for juvenile 
deviants and delinquents so that they will 
receive individual attention and treatment 
programme, which is not possible in the 
present institutions with their unwieldy 
strength. Delinquency is not a problem 
which can be solved on a mass scale, because 
it is essentially a problem of the individual 
child. And also to help along in this respect, 
there should be in-service training pro- 
gramme for the staff of these institutions. 
I know that Tata Institute has had them and 
I am happy to state that, we too, at the 
Madras School of Social Work, have just 
instituted our first short-term in-service train- 
ing course in the field of corrections and 
with the participation of your wn expert in 
the field of correction, Mr. J. J. Panakal. 


I would likewise like to suggest the 
appointment of a Child Welfare Commission 
to study the existing facilities in our country 
and the loopholes therein, the scope for more 
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facilities and improvement and the available 
resources and that which can further be 
tapped for the purpose. 


All child welfare programmes should come 
under one Ministry at the State level and 
training in Social Work should be insisted 
upon for the staff administering these child 
welfare programmes. At present, matters 
dealing with child welfare are dealt with by 
different Ministries—Education, Home and 
Social Welfare. 


There should also be a Children’s Ccde 
Bill which would cover the various needs and 
services of children like orphans, the destitutes, 
children of poor parents, handicapped 
children, etc. 


And, according, to help to bring all this 
about, I would like to suggest the establish- 
ment of Child Welfare Councils like those to 
be formed in each of the Townships of 
Sweden, where it was my privilege to observe 
some of them at work. While such Councils 
would have to be adopted to our culture, 
legal and political institutions, there is much 
that are common, that is basically useful for 
all countries to be made use of. In the 
Swedish Council, there is representation of a 
religious representative, a public school 
teacher, and two who work directly with 
youths, one of whom being a woman, 
preferably trained in social work, and some- 
times a physician. While responsibility for 
delinquents still lies with the State through 
its Social Welfare Administration, the Child 
Welfare Institution is used instead of a 
Court, for dealing with and treating children 
under 15. The Council likewise acts as a 
Liaison between Government and community 
in dealing with the parents of delinquents 
and destitute children and in promoting 
foster homes and other progressive policies 
on behalf of of youth. We would likewise do 


well in India to consider having a network 


of responsible Child Welfare Councils to 
whom State and society could look up for 
guidance in the areas of care and correctional 
welfare activities. 


But, as earlier indicated, a good deal 
depends upon co-ordination among the 
various agencies and professions concerned 
with the field of correctional work. Each of 
them may have their contribution to make 
and when working as a co-ordinating team, 
the contribution will be invaluable. 


Delinquency is an unfortunate and unhappy 
sign of any society. While it is one of these 
prices that society to-day pays for the benefits 
of social changes, we should nevertheless try 
to achieve a state, where delinquency will be 
at a minimum, because of adequate preven- 
tive and treatment measures. If we are to 
realise our ambitions as a very independent 
and healthy nation, we should concentrate 
our efforts nor merely upon building cur 
material progress, but also upon proper up- 
bringing and welfare of our youth in their 
relation with human progress. 


The Planning Commission under the Third 
Five-year Plan had formed Working Groups 
of which one was Social Defence. The reader 
of the Paper happened to be the Chairman 
of the Sub-Group on Social Defence and one 
of the recommendations of the Sub-Group 
was: : 

“The Sub-Group considered that there is 

an urgent need to have a special legisla- 

tive provision which will enable giving 
help to the destitute and poverty stricken 
children without machinery of juvenile 
courts. It is suggested that a legislation 
like Protection of Children’s Act is neces- 
sary. A provision for instituting Child 

Welfare Boards to treat such cases on 

non-delinquent children was recommen- 

ded.” 
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It is wonderful to see how States have 
come with the idea of Children’s Homes, 
Juvenile Courts, Probation, Observation 
Centres, Children’s Farms, Children’s 
Community Centres, etc. 


There are many fine institutions in the 
country for the care of desitutes, such as 
Children’s Aid Societies in Bombay and 
Madras, the institutions of the later of which 
have however been taken over by the Madras 
Government and which have since been run 
for the purpose of taking care of delinquent 
and potential delinquent children. The 





Madras Government have recognised many 
private institutions to receive destitute 
children under the Children’s Act. Holiday 
Homes and Urban Community Centres are 
fast coming up. But, more of them are still 
needed! 


I hope that under the Third Five-Year 
Plan many more Care and After-Care 
Institutions for children of all categories will 
come into existence and ere long take care 
of these destitute children, so that in cue 
course, we would be able to solve this prob- 
lem of juvenile vagrancy quite satisfactorily. 
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THE BRAINS TRUST 


The Brains Trust organised by the Alumni 
Association of Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
as part of the Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
the Institute was held on 8th February 1961 
at the Convocation Hall, University of 
Bombay. 

The distinguished panel 
consisted of 

1. Professor A. R. Wadia, Director of Tata 
Institute of Social sciences, as President 
and Question Master. 

2. Professor Lightman. 

3. Mrs. Fatema Ismail, Fellowship of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

4. Dr. B. H. Mehta. 

5. Dr. K. R. Masani. 

6. Mr. A. D. Shroff, Tata Industries 
Private Ltd. 

7. Prof. G. D. Parekh, Rector, Bombay 
University. 

8. Mr. P. V. Kamath, Personnel Manager, 
British Drug House. 


of members 


Mrs. Dasgupta, President of the Alumni 
Association welcomed the members of the 
panel. 


Professor A. R. Wadia introduced the 
members of the panel. He mentioned that 
it was a brilliant panel and none of them 
needed introduction as they were all well- 
known personalities. The idea of holding a 
Brains Trust was also brilliant. He 


said Mrs. Ismail had earned the reputation 
of the most successful worker in Bombay, and 
praised Professor Lightman for his keen 
interest in the field of social work in India. 
Speaking of Dr. Mehta, Professor Wadia 
observed that the celebration of Silver Jubilee 
of Tata Institute of Social Sciences also 


marked the Silver Jubilee of Dr. Mehta’s 
association with the Institute. 


Question: What is your opinion on the 
recommendation of selectivity tests for screen- 
ing of students before admission to colleges? 


Answer: By Professor Parekh 


The idea itself was not bad, but for some 
time to come at least, the demand for 
University Education would go on increasing, 
and it might not be fair to restrict the 
admissions. Already University Education 
was limited to a very small minority of the 
population because Caste System had brought 
about denial of education to many strata of 
society for centuries. 


Question: What is the usual reaction on the 
part of management on employing physically 
handicapped persons? 


Answer: By Mrs. Fatema Ismail 


The management’s attitude is sympathetic, 
but not very favourable, because it is felt that 
the physically handicapped person will be a 
liability on the industry and not a fully 
productive human being. 


Question: Can free enterprise and workers’ 
participation in management go hand in 
hand? , 


By Mr. A. D. Shroff 


Free enterprise policy appreciates the con- 
tribution that employees can make. However, 
necessary background is needed before 
employees can be entrusted with responsibility 
of participating in management. They must 
be ready to be trained. 


Question: Should Medical Social workers 
receive training in Industrial Health to assist 
the Personnel Officers in Industries? 


Answer: 
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Answer: By Dr. Masani 


Yes, it is necessary. Particularly those 
Labour Welfare Officers who are not trained 
in case work techniques need help in under- 
standing the psychological and social factors 
which impinge on the workers’ productivity. 


What is a Welfare State? 
By Professor Lightman 


Question: 
Answer: 


The term means different things to diffe- 
rent nations and different peoples. Some years 
ago it was not thought very good, as it implied 
that the State was all powerful and did 
everything. 


We feel that there should be basic demo- 
cracy and co-operation between voluntary 
and Government bodies. 


Question: Is there any danger of public 
health measures increasing the age limit 
beyond effective working capacity? 


Answer: 


By Dr. Mehta 


All human beings want to live, and it is 
considered the State’s duty to help them. 
A communist State takes the responsibility to 
keep people alive. To live a man must work. 
We should first try to make people live and 
then try to make their life worthwhile. 


Question: Is India ready for Social Welfare 
Legislation? 
By Professor Wadia 


The question implies that because of mass 
illiteracy, people cannot co-operate in 
implementation of social legislation. But 
this is all the more reason why social welfare 
legislation is necessary. It is the duty of 
Government to emphasise certain social 
features of our life, e.g., untouchability, and 
to enact legislation for their abolition. 


Answer: 


Social Legislation has a double function 
(1) Holds an ideal before people (2) Enables 
people with progressive ideals to put what 
they think into practice. 


~ Question: Is there any awareness in Mental 


Health Programme? 
By Dr. Masani 

There is an awareness today among the 
people—including our Prime Minister of the 
need for a Mental Health Programme. 
Question: Would it not be better to have a 
service course in social work rather than 
fields of specialisation? 


Answer: 


Answer: By Professor Lightman 


Most professions develop from generic to 
specific. In the U.S.A., Social Work Sprang 
up in specific fields in order to meet specific 
needs. Today welfare is concerned with all 
people. So latest trend in the West is to give 
service approach first and then go on to the 
specialisation. Generic programme is prefer- 
able but would depend on conditions in 
different countries. 


Question: What is contributory National 
Service for students? 


Dr. Parekh 


Any kind of compulsion is not desirable. 
A scheme may be impractical especially for 
lady students. Break of one year in students’ 
education instead of bringing maturity may 
be harmful. Summer or short term pro- 
gramme of service are more desirable. 


What is the place of research in 


Answer: 


Question: 
social work? 


By Dr. Mehta 


Research implies discovery, changing and 
guiding others to change. Therefore, it is 
imperative. Research cannot be scientific 
without prejudice and must contain 
Hypotheses. Social Research is more difficult 
than economic or material research, because 
of the human element. 


Answer: 


Question: What can be done to make roles 
of voluntary and professional social workers 
complementary ?: 
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Answer: By Mrs. F. Ismail 


When Professional Social Work began, 
co-operation was difficult. Since professional 
workers have matured, there is better co- 
operation. Voluntary social workers can 
devote time and energy to bring up new 
organisations. An untrained worker learns 
by experience, a trained worker through his 
or her training. 


Question: Should women social workers 
marry? 


Answer: By Dr. Mehta 


Women should be compelled to marry, to 
prevent them from looking to social work! 


Question: What are the areas of welfare to 
be covered in industrial communities? 


Answer: By Dr. Mehta 

Welfare should be achieved where the 
worker lives in order to minimise the con- 
sequences of ill-fare brought on by industrial 
environment. It is better to deal with entire 
life problem rather than parts of it. 


Should there be Factory Acts? 
By Professor Lightman 


Question: 
Answer: 


He praised the Indian Government for 
being socialist minded enough to have 
enacted factory acts which lay down that 
factories should have Labour Officers. 


Question: Do you agree that political 
and economic problems cannot be solved 
unless looked on as social problems of 
industrialisation? 


By A. D. Shroff 


Owing to rapid _ industrialisation, a 
disparity arises between social and economic 
problems. Social Problems are therefore 
likely to be aggravated while trying to deal 
with economic problems. 


Answer: 


Question: Why are great men and social 
workers are so serious? 


By Professor Wadia 


Our nation is very serious minded. People 
cannot laugh with empty stomachs. With 
higher standards of livng a sense of humour 
will develop. Already signs of a sense of 
humour are encouraging, e.g., the cartoons 
of P. K. Laxman. 


Answer: 


Question: What is the scope of auto- 
suggestion in the treatment of mental and 
physical diseases and in social work? 


By Dr. Masani 


Auto-suggestion is a very potent source of 
well-being in physical diseases. Some types of 
simple mental diseases do occasionally respond 
to auto-suggestion. In complicated forms of 
mental diseases, auto-suggestion is of no use. 
Such cases require psychotherapy. It is in 
these cases that social workers can help. 


Answer: 


Question: What were the _ difficulties 
encountered by you in helping the physically 
handicapped? 


Answer: By Mrs. F. Ismail 


1, Lack of awareness among the public 
and government that something could be 
done to help the physically handicapped and 
that we can make them productive human 
beings. 2. Lack of trained personnel. 3, Lack 
of trainees. Latter comparatively are easy to 
find once you have shown your case to be 
worthy and your scheme to be workable. in 
a thoroughly business like way. 


Question: Can city youth of a happy-go- 
lucky type work in a tribal area? 


Answer: By Dr. Mehta 
For any type of welfare there are four 
fundamental _ requirements. Sympathy, 


knowledge, identification with the person 
served, and dedication to work. If these are 
present in any person, he can work in any 
field of social work. 








Question: What is the relation of religion 
to social work? 
Answer: By Professor Wadia 

All religions have always asked ther 
followers to do social work. Gandhiji and 
Albert Sweitszer cited as examples of men 
moved by the spirit of religion to their great 
deeds. 
Question: Will tribal society disappear with 
contact of civilisation? Is that the aim of 
Tribal Welfare? 
Answer: By Dr. Mehta 

The real question is ‘can tribal or rural 
people escape the domination of the urban 
areas’. People in the later areas, though in a 
very small minority, are the leaders. The 
desire for tribal welfare to create a_tribeless 
society is having the opposite effect on the 
tribes. It is making them conscious of them- 
selves as tribles, giving rise to a desire to 
assert themselves. 
Question: To be more effective should a 
Labour Welfare Officer be a government 
employee? 
Answer: By Mr. Kamath 


Labour Welfare Officers have been ineffec- 
tive in many fields because their role is not 
properly defined. In some cases they do 
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clerical work while in others they may act as 
advisers to management in formulating 
important policies. If a Labour Welfare 
Officer does not understand his own role he 
cannot work successfully even if he is 
employed by Government. He cannot be 
expected to work miracles unless some status 
is given to him. 


Question: When one becomes a psychiatrist, 
does it effect his social and personal life? 


Answer: By Dr. Masani 


In the treatment of psychotic patients, 
identification with the patient does not 
necessarily mean that the psychiatrist him- 
self may go psychotic, Constant contact with 
psychiatric patients may affect the 
psychiatrist’s personality. But if he keeps in 
touch with normal people, he is in very little 
danger of becoming psychotic himself. 


In his concluding remarks Professor Wadia 
observed that he was pleased to see that 
there was a large audience and complimented 
it on the seriousness of the questions that had 
been put to the panel members. He said that 
it was an examination of the panel members 
and the latter all deserved first class for 
their answers. 





SUBSCRIPTION DINNER 


At the Dinner Shri Y. B. Chavan proposed 
the toast for the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and Professor A. R. Wadia replied 
as follows: 

We are truly grateful to Shri Chavan for his 
gracious presence and the warm words in 
which he has proposed the toast for the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. We have every 
reason to believe that our Silver Jubilee 
celebrations have been a great success but I 


am difficult to please, and I cannot but 
confess to a sense of disappointment that at 
the inaugural function we missed the presence 
of the present Head of the House of Tatas, 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata and we missed the presence 
of the Governor of Maharashtra, Shri Sri 
Prakasa. It is unfortunate that both on the 
day of inauguration as well as today he has 
had to be out of Bombay, and instead of 
sending a usual formal apology he has taken 
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the trouble to write to me a long letter which 
I value both as an old Cambridge friend of 
his and as Director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. I cannot resist the temptation 
to quote a portion of his message. 


Allow me to offer my felicitations to you 
on the success of your Institute, and wish it 
an endless existence of ever-increasing 
usefulness. Da 


On the opening day we missed the presence 
of our Chief Minister but we are so happy 
that he has made up for his absence that day 
by his ready acceptance to be our Chief Guest 
today and propose the toast for the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. From him we have 
not merely had sweet words but sweet actions 
as well. We shall never forget how with one 
stroke of his pen he raised the grant of the 
Government of Maharashtra to the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences from Rs. 11,000/- 
to Rs. 25,000/- a year, and with the birth 
of the Third Five-Year Plan we have our 
own plans of expansion, and we shall look 
and shall not look in vain to Shri Chavan for 
his continued interest in the .work of the 
Institute. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all who have contributed to make 
our Silver Jubilee celebrations such a marked 
success. Owing to the unfortunate accident 
which made me a patient in the hospital, the 
work of organising the celebrations had to be 
shouldered to a great extent by my Registrar, 
Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar, and Mr. N. Hormasji 
had to work hard in the preparation of the 
Silver Jubilee volume as well as the 
Brochure, giving an account of the 
Institute. I am deeply grateful to my students, 
both boys and girls alike, who in one way 
or another, whether as participants in the 
Variety Entertainment or as volunteers in 
welcoming our guests and maintaining order, 
gave their best. I am proud of them and 
am obliged to them. Last but not least, I 
must not forget to thank all the members of 
the Governing Board for the persistent 
encouragement they gave to us and for their 
generous contribution towards the expenses 
of the celebrations. In this connection J 
should particularly like to refer to our 
Chairman, Professor R. Choksi whom I can 
describe fitly in the classic words of Chaucer 
“a verray parfit gentil knight”. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL WORK 





PROFESSOR A. R. WADIA 





The Tata Institute of Social Sciences was 
founded in 1936 by the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust at the instance of Dr. Clifford 
Manshardt who was in charge of | the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House and also 
adviser to the Sir Dorabji Tata Trustees. 
Twenty five years have gone by, and the 
Institute is celebrating its Silver Jubilee. 
Just two days ago, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India, inaugurated the 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations, and I may be 
pardoned if I look upon my present talk as a 
part of these Celebrations. I am thankful to 
the All India Radio for having thought of 
a series of talks on social work especially at 
this time. 


Social work in its broad sense can include 
any human activity, because nothing that a 
man does will not have some social signi- 
ficance. After all a society is made up of 
individuals and individuals can only be inter- 
dependent. Thus a doctor and a lawyer, a 
teacher and an engineer do perform social 
work. But in the course of centuries, social 
work came to have a particularly limited 
significance limited to the help rendered to 
the needy and the suffering. To feed the 
hungry, to clothe the poor, to cheer the 
suffering patients in the hospital, to help the 
orphans and the widows, the blind and the 
crippled, are all social work activities which 
used to be performed not as a means of 
earning one’s living nor as a means to achieve 
fame. It was the result of genuine human 
Sympathy, the will to help without expect- 
ing any reward. This was social work par 
excellence. It required a certain heroic 
fortitude to struggle against evils. History 


affords some splendid examples of this 
fortitude, e.g.. when John Howard under- 
took the task of reforming jails and humanis- 
ing the criminals or when Elizabeth Fry 
took up the cause of the insane or when 
Josephine Butler sought to reclaim the 
prostitutes or Florence Nightingale took up 
the care of the wounded soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and thus. established nursing 
as a new profession, Such examples are by 
no means confined to the Western world. 
In Japan, Kagawa worked among the lepers 
as a sincere Christain, and in India the cause 
of the suffering womanhood was championed 
by Pandita Ramabai, and the evils of infant 
marriage were exposed by Behramji Malabari, 
and the cause of the untouchables was made 
his own by Mahatma Gandhi. These great 
souls exemplify social work as the need to 
overcome some pressing evils affecting society. 
Socialism has taken up a strenuous fight 
against poverty, and may succeed in making 
poverty a thing of the past. But it is difficult 
to conceive of a society where there will be 
no blind, no crippled persons, no orphans. 
In the best of society there will be need for 
people who will be required to help such 
cases, and such help can come only frpm 
devoted social workers. 


Till a few decades ago, social work carried 
no remuneration. But it was realised that 
social work to produce best results did not 
simply mean a good heart or a generous 
purse. It meant an understanding of the 
complexities of human problems, and there- 
fore it was in the U.S.A. that institution 
for the training of social workers came into 
existence. It meant a study of human psycho- 
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logy, sociology, is mastery of  ‘tech- 
niques like case work and group work to 
achieve really tangible results in the 
minimisation and perhaps even elimina- 
tion of human suffering and unhappiness. 
But when social workers were trained 
and were expected to devote their life 
to it, it was but natural that it should not be 
a monopoly only of the wealthy who could 
afford to do without any remuneration. 
There are people who are not wealthy but 
who have a lot of human goodness in them 
which they could put to good use as profes- 
sional social workers, and that means re- 
muneration. Social work today has come to be 
a new profession, honourable and necessary. 
It is good that Dr. Clifford Manshardt saw 
the need of introducing a course for the 
training of social workers in Bombay. It has 
produced dividends already. For thirteen 
years the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
enjoyed the monopoly of social work training, 
and its good results created a desire for 
similar centres for training im Delhi, 
Lucknow, Baroda, Calcutta and Madras. 
Indeed the range of work is so wide in India 
especially in our rural parts that there is 
room for a regular army of social workers. 
When we come to ask what is the 
philosophy of social work, we really ask what 
is the justification for the existence of social 
work? Tennyson was very wise when he 
spoke of ‘nature red in tooth and claw’. It 
is a poetic description of what Darwin spoke 
of as the struggle for existence. This struggle 
is universal, but we as self-conscious human 
beings feel it most acutely. Life is a conflict 
between good and evil, as Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of ancient Iran, pointed out 
thousands of years ago. To achieve the 
triumph of moral good over moral evil is not 
a simple matter. It implies first of all a 
knowledge of what is good and then there 
has to be the will to pursue it. It implies 
tremendous self-control to be righteous and 
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yet to be merciful towards our weaker 
brethren who are not able to stand up against 
temptations and the evils of life. It is here 
that the social worker comes in. Idealists 
may dream of Utopias, but hard facts of life 
remain for generation after generation. 
Today we flatter ourselves that we have con- 
quered the depths of the seas and the heights 
of the skies. We have annihilated distances 
and we rule as the masters of the universe. 
But when we come to think of it: is man 
really happy today? In fact there are many 
who feel that with the loss of religious faith 
we have lost the supreme sources of human 
happiness. With accumulated bank balances 
we have accumulated endless and even 
harmful desires. The advancement of our 
medical knowledge has made us only con- 
scious of the number of diseases that we can 
suffer from, and it is a commentary on our 
civilisation that the life of gaiety and 
irresponsible marriages has only led to 
increase in juvenile delinquency, shattered 
homes and even increased insanity. One of 
the most curious paradoxes of human history 
is that a successful attempt at solving one 
problem produces another. The civilised 
westerner was contemptuous of the polyandry 
of primitive communities and the polygamy 
of the civilised orientals. He has succeeded 
in imposing his own ideals of monogamy on 
the primitives as well as the civilised Asiatics 
and Africans. But a rigid monogamy has 
evils of its own: late marriages, divorces and 
an increase in prostitution. These problems 
baffle our intellect. The inward peace that 
paveth understanding seems to have gone 
from many a human heart and the civilised 
human society of today is as riddled with its 
own problems as such as ever before and 
perhaps more than in any previous ages, and 
so along with the strides in science we are 
making we feel the need for the idealist, the 
thinker, the reformer who can bring us 
visions of a better life. The world jogs on as 
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probleins are solved and new problems arise. 
The social worker of one generation finds his 
successor in the next generation struggling 
with some problems that he had never 
dreamt of. He would be a bold man who 
would venture to say that the evil in our life 
will ever be completely conquered, and yet 
it would be a sad day if humanity lost faith 
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in creating a better world where man and 
woman could live in comfort and even enjoy 
happiness. It is this faith which sustains the 
social worker. Obsessed with the evil around 
him he still grapples with it for he is actuated 
by the faith that man has something divine 
in him and this divine element shall 
ultimately conquer. 
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CONTEMPORARY FIELDS OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA 





M. V. Moortuy, Ph. p. 


The field of social work is as wide and 
varied as human life and its problems. It 
embraces the ills that flesh is heir to from the 
cradle to the grave. Life is full of problems, 
and problems are of manifold nature, of 
wide reaching ramifications and deep in- 
volvements. Some are given by nature and 
environment and many are created by others 
and society. Also men often create problems 
for themselves. The blind, the cripple, the 
deformed, the deaf mute, the physically 
wounded and ill and the aged are groups 
which need care and help. Also, there are 
the mentally feeble, emotionally maladjusted 
and morally weak persons claiming the atten- 
tion of the social worker. 


- Since human problems are varied and 
complicated, any classification of the fields 
of social work is bound to be arbitrary and 
untenable. Yet keeping in mind.the related- 
ness of the problems, we may mention the 
eight popular and widely recognized fields 
of social work which offer career opportuni- 
ties to trained persons. 


What are these eight fields of professional 
social work? What problems do _ these 
exactly cover? Family and Child Welfare is 
one which seeks to deal with the adjustment 
problems of parents and the problems of 
children. These are really two fields grouped 
together. The family welfare worker renders 
assistance primarily in solving adjustment 
problems of husband and wife bringing 
greater emotional acceptance between them. 
The Social Worker here acts as a counsellor, 
either independently or attached, to a Family 
Counselling Agency. The object, however, 


is to minimize tensions between husband and 
wife and bring about better understanding. 


As one of the functions of the family 
is the proper rearing of childern, child care 
in all its aspects is a legitimate field of the 
family social worker. But a child does not grow 
in the home alone. The school, too, is a part 
of the child’s world. Therefore, social work 
in primary schools is an aspect of family 
social welfare. Similarly work in child care 
institutions, such as the orphanage, the 
rescue home, etc., would come in this 
category. 


Community Organization too is a develop- 
ing field of Social Work in India. With the 
organization of Community Centres and 
national development projects, this area is 
coming to be of great importance, build- 
ing a new India. This field has two big 
sub-areas, namely, the rural community 
organization and the urban community 
organization. The objective of this field of 
social work is to provide valuable and 
significant experience to individuals in group 
situations so that healthy communities could 
be built. Group situations which would 
provide such worthwhile experiences are: 
play, school, the club, the discussion group, 
art, society, etc. Also local self-government, 
committee working, occupational teams, etc. 
would be of a similar nature. Here 
individuals are given opportunity to transcend 
their limitations, grow out of their inhibi- 
tions and identify with larger group interests. 
By playing their part in. the group, by con- 
tributing what they can and should to the 
group, the individuals realise their own impor- 
tance. They. become disciplined and responsi- 
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ble. Their life becomes fuller, richer and more 
satisfying. When each individual realises his 
own responsibility and actively participates 
in the common life of the group to which he 
belongs, the community becomes healthy, 
and strong. The organization of such 
healthy communities in rural and urban 
settings is the chief function of the field of 
Community Organization. Its main practice 
is Social Group Work. 

Medical and Psychiatric Social Work is 
another important professional field. This 
area specializes in helping the physically 
ill and disabled persons and mentally 
depressed ones in overcoming their handicaps 
and recovering as much of their physical and 
mental balance as possible. The individual is 
a psycho-somatic organism. His mental and 
physical disorders are closely and inseparably 
related. A person is subject to various 
stresses and strains. One suffering either 
physically or mentally, should be treated in 
the light of one’s entire social environment. 
Every ailment has‘a history. Here the medical 
social worker assists the doctor in properly 
diagnosing the patient’s illness. This is done 
by presenting the doctor with a full case 
history of the patient. Similarly, the 
treatment which the doctor prescribes or 
gives will not cure the patient if the patient 
has resistances and reservations. The patient 
must accept the treatment willingly and fully; 
and it is the duty of the medical social worker 
to bring about this emotional acceptance on 
the part of the patient. The medical and 
psychiatric social worker thus helps in making 
medical and mental treatment effective. 
The worker here is concerned with securing 
the emotional integration and mental balance 
of the suffering person. The field of operation 
of this type of social worker could be the 
hospital, clinic,. home or asylum. The persons 
with such emotional and physical problems 
could be a child, a boy, an adolescent or a 
man in various contexts such as the home, 
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the school, the hospital, the factory and so 
on. Clearly, the field of medical and 
psychiatric social work is an extensive one. 

Yet another field of professional social 
work is Correctional Administration. This 
area deals with offenders of all ages and 
types. The essential idea is that an offender 
who is described as a delinquent and even as 
a criminal, is really the unfortunate victim 
of bad environment. He is only a sick person, 
one who is suffering from a mental disability 
or emotional unbalance. What he needs is 
not punishment but help to overcome his anti- 
social predispositions and rehabilitate himself 
as a normal and useful citizen. With this 
basic concept the social worker works in the 
jails and reformatories in the fields of 
probation and parole, may even in the Courts 
and with the police. 


Then we have the popular field of Labour 
Welfare and Personnel Development. Modern 
industry has imposed several strains and 
stresses on the workers. Along with the 
hazards, industrial work-places bring an 
element of impersonalization. The division of 
work is so minute and precise, the nature of 
work so mechanical, repetitive and swift, and 
the number of workers so large that each 
worker finds his work uninteresting, 
monotonous, uncreative, meaningless. Thus 
there is an emotonal vacuum created in the 
modern worker in industries. In the result, 
he becomes subject to various types of 
physical, mental and emotional maladjust- 
ments. The social worker in the field of 
Labour Welfare and Personnel Development 
seeks to remove the hazards in industry and 
make work life more significant and creative 
to the worker in relation to his family and 
community life. The basic philosophy of this 
field is that work is not merely an operation 
for economic gain. Work influences the man 
outwardly and inwardly: It affects his 
personality greatly. Every individual has 
immense possibilities of inner development. 
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Now a proper job does afford an excellent 
opportunity for the employee to grow to the 
full stature of his personality. The social 
worker in this area assists the management 
and the employees in proper work assignment, 
work adjustment, human relations, job 
training and so on. The worker here functions 
not only in the factories, mines, plantations 
and such other industrial work places but 
also in trade unions, and in offices of almost 
every type of organization as well as in labour 
communities. 

Then we have the other field of social 
work, Tribal Welfare. Tribal Welfare as a 
professional field of social work is of recent 
origin. This seeks to do social work amongst 
the large number of backward tribal groups 
who are living remote in the hills, forest 
regions and other isolated areas. In a newly 
awakened India, the presence of these 
isolated groups in almost primitive and sub- 
human conditions is an anomaly. There are 
tribal groups in almost every State of India. 
Their health and hygiene has to be improved; 
useful arts could be taught to them; they 
could be settled on cultivable land with all 
amenities of housing, water, light, education, 
medical assistance, recreation, etc. The 
harmful superstitions and beliefs to which 
some of these tribals cling to, could be 
gradually removed. Tribal social work does 
not, of course, mean that these tribals would 
lose their identity and be like other people. 
Many of these groups have their distinctive 
arts and cultures, some of them worth 
preserving and developing. Social Work 
would use these arts and cultures to bring 
about a greater ecological integration of the 
tribals and gradually adjust them to a 
changing social order in India. If this is not 
brought about in a planned manner, ‘the 
tribals would disintegrate and develop 
problems of adjustment. Hence social 
workers have a new field of operation in 
tribal welfare. Work in this area implies work 


with the tribals in forest and hill regions. In 
the ultimate analysis, tribal welfare is a type 
of community organization in a peculiar rural 
setting. 

Public Welfare Administration is another 
new area of social work. This refers to the 
administration of service, money or kind on 
behalf of the State or local authority for the 
relief of the distressed. Care of the disabled 
in State owned institutions, unemployment 
relief, operation of maternity and medical 
benefits, old age pensions, etc., as part of a 
State administered programme would be 
included in this field. Also during times of 
calamity and emergency, such as fire, floods, 
post-war periods, epidemics, famines, 
citizens need urgent organized help. This 
assistance cannot be left to the voluntary 
efforts of philanthropists. A State—parti- 
cularly a Welfare State—has a duty towards 
its citizens in providing relief and help not 
only for tiding over emergent situations but 
also for improving levels of living. Therefore, 
the special help which the State gives to its 
poorer or socially disabled groups such as the 
Harijans, would be of the nature of public 
welfare administration. Since Independence 
our State is assuming a greater and greater 
role in providing to its citizens technical 
training, employment, housing, social security 
and so on. Hence the field of public welfare 
administration is growing in importance and 
coverage. This is a field which will need a 
large body of workers. : 

And finally, there is the field of Social 
Research. Social research is not, properly 
speaking, a field of social work. But the 
importance of social research in the areas of 
social work is only recently realized in India 
and attention is now being paid to this aspect 
by social workers. No body of knowledge of 
discipline could be built up without enquiry 
and analysis. Especially in social work, which 
is of immense practical significance, empiric 
data have to be collected from time to time, 
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theories and hypotheses have to be tested in 
operational situations, practices have to be 
validated and established. Thus Social 
Research is very valuable to Social Work, 
though research itself may not be social work. 
Indeed, it could be said that social research 
is a type of social work to the fields of social 
work. Its area is as wide as social work. 


We have briefly outlined the eight fields of 
professional social work which have been 
developed in India. As mentioned earlier, the 
fields of social work are as wide and varied 
as human problems. No doubt, more fields 
could be added as needs arise and 
specialization demands. Social work is an 
intensely human activity. It believes in helping 
the helpless. Aid to the helpless could be 
given in several ways. But the best and 
highest type is recognized to be that process 
of bringing help whereby the helpless are 
enabled to help themselves. The capital 
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objective of all fields of social work is to assist 
individuals in understanding themselves 
better, to aid persons to surmount their 
handicaps, to help them achieve an emotional, 
mental and moral intergration in their inter- 
personal relations. The social worker revives 
and supports the forces of self-recovery in the 
handicapped individual. He creates situations 
wherein this recovery is possible for the child, 
the adolescent, the youth, the man or the aged 
person in distressing contexts. The Bhagavad- 
Gita succinctly sums up this helpful technique 
of social work in these noble words: 


Uplift yourself by your self; Destroy not 
your self; you are verity, your own friend, 
and you are your own enemy. 


Uddharedatmanatmanam 
natmanamavaradayat, 

Atmaiva hyatmano bandhuratmaiva 
ripuratmanah. 














SOCIAL WORK TODAY 





(Miss) G. R. Banerjee, D. Phil. 





Social work has it roots in man’s deepest 
urge to help his fellow beings. In olden days 
a person could follow any occupation or 
profession and render assistance to others 
whenever he had the time or the inclination 
to do so. Thus, even though there was no 
social worker as such, social work has pro- 
bably been co-existent with the human race. 
In other words, as social work was every- 
body’s affair, it could not be regarded as an 
occupation of any special individual or 
group. 

With the increase in the complexities of 
social life, there arose the need to develop 
the occupation of social service. From the 
passive giving of love and sharing of misery 
there was a gradual move towards an active 
effort to alter the conditions of living and to 
provide for the needs of the weaker section. 
Attempts were made to improve environment 
and offer opportunities. The assumption was 
that in the lack of opportunity and in ignor- 
ance lay the secret of man’s misery. As a 
result, asylums, orphanages, women’s homes, 
hospitals and schools were built and workers 
were needed who could devote a substantial 
part of their time to social service. 


In the earlier stages of development, the 
occupation did not require any methodical 
skill. However, over a period of time social 
workers were able to acquire some knowledge 
of human behaviour, social problems, and 
their causation. By trial and error they learnt 
that by doing some specific things in specific 
situations beneficial results could sometimes 
be obtained. As the problems faced by social 
workers were getting more and more complex 
compared to the social problems in ancient 


times, there arose the need for passing on the 
knowledge gained about social work to the 
new-comers in the field. The practice of 
social work in the nineteenth century could 
not be solely dependent on intuition, which 
resulted in a strictly personal approach and 
which, simply because of its intuitive 
character, could not be explained, still less 
taught, to others. Therefore, there arose in 
the West as well as in the East certain amount 
of apprenticeship in some fields of social 
work. The need for some training for the 
work to be done began to be felt in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. This training 
was. to be meant mostly for people who 
wanted to offer their voluntary services for 
social work. There was no_ idea of 
training people for paid positions or for a 
profession. 


Social work training in those days did not 
have a scientific base. But later on the 
impact of the sciences like sociology, 
psychology, psychiatry and the experiences 
of social workers, enabled a body of 
knowledge, methods and skill to develop 
which could be transmissible and, therefore, 
teachable in schools of social work which 
came into existence in certain parts of the 
Western hemisphere by the beginning of the 
present century. This provided some con- 
crete tools to social workers to work with 
rather than keeping them solely dependent 
on guess work and intuition. Thus twentieth 
century saw the occupation of social work 
gradually emerging into a profession. A pro- 
fession emerges as and when it has a body 
of knowledge—when a system of related 
generic principles has been established and 
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synthesized and skill in the application of 
these principles can be imparted to the new- 
comer into the field; also when there is a 
distinct area of practice and recognition 
of the practitioners by the society as 
professionals. 


I can imagine some disbelief on your part. 
I guess your argument is that social workers 
are born, not made, and that education has 
no part to play in the preparation of such 
leaders. It is true that a few men or women 
in different professions may be persons of 
genius and do not have to depend much on 
the systematic training. They more or less 
educate themselves. However, as no profes- 
sion has a large number of geniuses, the 
question naturally arises as to how we are 
to make well equipped social workers out of 
the ordinary, sincere men and women with 
good potentialities. 


Perhaps you feel that since untrained 
social workers do a good job therefore there 
is no need for any training. Well, some 
persons have a natural talent for doing a job, 
but it stands to reason that with training they 
become better workers. 


I have often heard people say that social 
workers become hard boiled through profes- 
sional training. If some are hard, they are 
so inspite of the training, because they did 
not bring into the training warmth and 
sincere purpose. They are certainly wrong 
choices in a school of social work. 


In India, it was in 1936 that the first step 
in the direction of imparting professional 
training for social work was taken by the 
establishment of Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work in Bombay, now 
known as the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences. Till 1947 it had a two-year post- 
graduate training programme for social work 
in general. As the body of knowledge grew 
in different fields of social work, a need for 






specialised training in different fields was felt. 
A general training in social work could not 
equip a person for all the different fields. 
For instance, in the fields of medical social 
work, psychiatric social work, correctional 
work or labour welfare, etc., different courses 
had to be devised to give a person 
adequate knowledge in a particular field in 
which he was to practise after finishing his 
studies. The body of knowledge pertaining 
to each field had increased and so also the 
job requirements. As a result, the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences today offers a 
two-year specialisation training programme 
on the post-graduate level in fields like Urban 
Community Organization and Develop- 
ment, Rural Welfare, Labour Welfare and 
Industrial Relations, Family and Child 
Welfare, Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency 
and Correctional Administration, Medical 
and Psychiatric Social Work, Social 
Research, and Tribal Welfare. A student is 
taken up for specialisation in a particular 
field of social work according to his choice 
of and aptitude for that field. 


When the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
was established to offer professional training 
for social work, it made a major departure 
from the established traditions in the country 
where social service was a term synonymous 
with voluntariness. From this point of view 
a doctor was rendering social service; so was 
the engineer as well as the teacher. However, 
today voluntariness does not make them 
social workers from the professional view- 
point. Any person doing some welfare work 
cannot be called a social worker. Similarly, 
the fact that a person is employed in a 
welfare agency does not in itself make him 
a social worker. It is the way he works in 
the area of social welfare, irrespective of the 
fact whether he is paid for his services or 
renders them in an honorary capacity, the 
skill he uses and the way he uses it, which is 
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the criterion whether or not the service he 
renders is professional social service. 


In our country, since 1936 there has been 
a slow but continuous trend in the develop- 
ment of the social work profession. The 
importance of professional training is 
increasingly being recognised by the govern- 
mental and private agencies and more and 
more schools of social work have come into 
existence to meet the growing demand for 
professional social workers. 


What are, then, the requirements for edu- 
cation for social work and what is the nature 
of this education? There are broadly three 
requisites, two of which are not unique for 
the person who would take up social work as 
a profession. They are common to all types 
of professions, One of these requisites is 
good general education, may be equalling or 
exceeding a Bachelor’s Degree, which is ex- 
pected to cultivate in the candidate certain 
habits of mind, breadth of knowledge and 
command over language. The _ second 
requirement is personal qualities like good 
intelligence, imagination, integrity and steadi- 
ness of purpose. For social work, another 
quality is also essential. This is the capacity 
in the individual to give of himself for the 
welfare of the society, individual or groups. 
It implies a high degree of socialisation and 
maturity. 


A student comes to the school of social 
work with the above qualities. What should 
he get, and be, by the time he reaches the 
status of a professional social worker? What 
are the areas of knowledge which are to be 
covered in the course of training for social 
work. 


The first area is the knowledge of self. It 
is true that a student brings to a school of 
social work an ever varying array of so-called 
lay attitudes—deep convictions, prejudices 
and biases which every human being is 
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subject to in his thinking about social pro- 
blems, human behaviour and the social order. 
These lay attitudes brought into social work 
will influence the worker’s way of dealing 
with people. Hence, education should aim 
at giving him an understanding of the pro- 
blems within himself, ability to recognise and 
control prejudice, a willingness to change, a 
critical frame of mind, and receptivity to new 
learning and ability to deal with a situation 
without allowing his judgment to be warped 
by his own feelings. He has to develop a 
dispassionate approach marked by a deep 
understanding. 


The education for social work should equip 
the student with a sound knowledge of society 
i.e. the pattern of culture, the many social 
changes that have taken place, programmes 
in operation and their background, mechanics 
of organisation and methods of administra- 
tion, etc. 


As social workers have to deal with human 
behaviour, another area of knowledge for 
them to acquire is the dynamics of human 
behaviour, i.e. understanding of the individual 
as a whole. This includes knowledge of the 
normal individual as well as of deviations 
from the normal, methods of prevention and 
of treatment of deviations. The student 
should gain sufficient awareness of the inter- 
relation of emotional and social factors, 
dtherwise he will be hardly aware of the 
influence of his own attitude on that of the 
client, of the fear of the client, or of his 
ambivalence and take things at their face 
value and miss the real problems. 


Lastly, the student will learn the methods 
of social work like case work, group work, 
community organization, social research and 
social action for meeting problems of human 
beings at various levels. 


Education for social work is imparted 
through class room work which emphasises 
the teaching of the philosophy and science 
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of social work. Field work under skilled 
supervision also plays a very important part 
by emphasising the art of learning by doing. 
The field work under the guidance of trained 
and skilled social workers not only enables 
the student worker to grasp the techniques 
easily but it also helps him to understand 
himself better and to modify his personality 
in order to serve people in a meaningful way. 

Professional social service has its technique, 
but no mere technology. It takes a man and 





not a machine to understand a man. Such 
service is one in which professional skill im- 
plements man’s deepest urge for offering 
help to his fellows. The education for 
professional social work aims at imparting 
the knowledge of technique and the skill 
for dealing properly with specific situations 
as well as at the development of professional 
self, ie. a disciplined development of the 
mind which gradually transcends personal 
self and its inadequacies. 
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